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ENLIGHTENMENT AND EMO- 
TIVATION 


lr is fair to say that the best possible 
curriculum is almost valueless in the hands 
trained and poorly oriented 
teachers. At best, a curriculum is only a 
tool of the teacher and pupil in the process 
of education. Like an ax or a saw it may 
even be dangerous when misused. It takes 
workmen to use proper 
A razor in the hands of 
a babe is dangerous. 

The certification of a teacher may be a 
bad thing if the certificate represents qual- 
ities and training which the owner does not 
The significance of a certificate 

teach bears the same relation to teaching 
that 


of poorly 


understanding 


tools properly. 


pOsst SS. 


a surgeon’s commission to practice of 
his art bears to the seience of surgery. A 
teacher is supposed to be able to present 
material to be learned in a psychological 
manner and diagnose the individual pu- 
pil’s difficulties in the learning process. 
The sciences of edueation have developed 
an abundance of methods of how to teach 
that subject in the curriculum. 
Psychology, which is one of the funda- 
mental subjeets of the seiences of educa- 
tion, has helped us to understand some- 
thing about the workings of the mind of 
the student. The seiences of physiology 
and anatomy have helped the surgeon to 
the strueture and the normal fune- 
of the human body. But the 
e of psychology has only touched the 
ringe of the human mind and conduct. 


this or 


know 


tioning 


‘here is much that we do not know at pres- 


ent about the process of learning and the 
The purpose of all 
*ducation culminates in a desire to modify 


conduet. We do not eare so much about 


ting activity. 


the quantity of facts the mind may be 
induced to acquire as we are concerned 
about the resulting activity. To produce 
desired conduct, behavior, is the object of 
all learning, all teaching. Here is the place 
where psychology should help us very 
greatly. 

We know much about the enlightenment 
and little about the emotivation of the in- 
dividual. It would be difficult to isolate in 
any given situation the enlightenment 
urge from the desire to emotivate indi- 
viduals or groups into performing definite 
action. And, vice versa, it is almost im- 
possible to eliminate the desire to emotivate, 
to indoctrinate when there is a positive 
effort to enlighten. Perhaps it should be 
so. One would find it almost impossible to 
ferret out the elements in any life situation 
which could be classed as an absolutely 
cold, calculating, unprejudiced attitude in 
presenting facts. 

All missionary efforts, all theological 
arguments, on the part of those who are 
engaged in giving facts, or data assumed 
to be facts, are primarily concerned in 
emotivation. The primary purpose is to 
make converts to a certain point of view, 
toward causing individuals to act in a cer- 
tain prescribed way. The Bryan ‘‘anti- 
evolution’’ propaganda is an example. 
The same bit of activity is true in all politi- 
eal parties. All advertising campaigns par- 
take of the nature of this sort of activity. 
Indeed, individuals in social life in concrete 
situations generally act in this manner. 
It is the most common way of getting things 
done. 

Perhaps the best example of enlighten- 
ment activities is that found in modern 
survey methods and purposes. The Cleve- 
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land school survey made several years ago, 
or any of the modern scientifically con- 
ducted social surveys are examples of this 
type. The bureau of municipal research 
established in many cities for the purpose 
of finding out the facts has been an aid to 
many cities in their clean-up campaigns. 
These are primarily for the purpose of en- 
lightenment. Their ultimate object is to 
better conditions and in this they are for 
the purpose of emotivation. 

If the survey is properly planned with 
the chief purpose of finding out the facts 
in a situation, we have an illustration of 
what one means by cold-blooded scientific 
fact investigation. But such a survey is 
not undertaken merely with the end in 
view of finding the facts. This desire to 
find the facts as they are furnishes a mo- 
tive and a drive behind it which will look 
forward to selling the facts to the public 
concerned in order to bring about a certain 
reform, a change in the situation. It is 
hoped that in getting the facts and piti- 
them we get action. 


lessly publishing 


Ultimately, the purpose is to get action. 
In such case there need not be an overween- 
ing desire to convert people except only in 
so far as showing up the situation will get 
activity on the part of those responsible. 
Else there would be no point in finding the 
In this sense all sciences are norma- 
tive. There is a lot of prattle in scientific 
circles about seience for science’ sake, but 


facts. 


such an attitude is as elusive and ephemeral 
as the will-o’-the-wisp. 

Most if not all scientific investigations 
partake of the enlightenment motive. Un- 
usual and wide publicity in certain noted 
trials is for enlightenment 


eases in court 


purposes. But, in a sense, there is the de- 
sire on one or both sides to the controversy 
to place the public in the place of a judge 
or jury for the purpose of convincing it. 
This is an indirect way to get a certain de- 
cision through pressure from the courts. 
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The matter of presenting facts in tex. 
books and courses in school and college jg 
for enlightenment, but there is also the de. 
sire to modify conduct. We may say that 
learning produces activity of one kind or 
another. But there are so many ways of 
interpreting the facts which the mind ap 
quires, due to different mental backgrounds 
of experience, that much of the desired cop. 
duct is doubtful in kind and amount 

The mere acquisition of facts may pro. 
duce or be the basis of exactly the op 
posite kind of conduct we desire. Ex. 
amples of this condition are found in our 
recent increase of sex knowledge, which 
many say should be widely disseminated 
Knowledge of sex matters can hurt no on 
as mere knowledge, if it could only stoy 
There “al 
much of the 


the accumulation of these facts. 
be no doubt, however, that 
knowledge of these facts has resulted 
harm. Neither 
nor those who have opposed this type 


those who have favored 
knowledge have proved their positions 
Loose sex relations probably are the rm 
sult, not of increased knowledge, but of th: 
lack of proper motivation when the kno 
edge is acquired. Investigations have 
pointed to the fact that loose sex practices 
are perhaps one of the most undermining 
factors of the modern family. 
Another example of the statement that 
knowledge will not of itself condition th: 
right conduct is found in the wide spr 
Certainly cher 
} ] 


of chemical knowledge. 
eal knowledge in itself produces no 
results, but much suffering and destru 
tion have come from our increased know! 


It 1S the 
rh 


edge of many chemical reactions. 
of those using su 
lan 


emotivated 
facts and formulae that is sometimes « 
The of Nobel is know! 
everywhere in connection with dynamit 


purpose 


gerous. name 
He expected great things of dynamite. !' 
was in his estimation a godsend to the 
When military e 


farmer, the miner, ete. 





Nn text- 


llege is 
the de. 
LY that 
‘ind or 
rays of 
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rounds 
ed con- 
nt. 
V pro- 
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no one 
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vot hold of it they immediately turned 


into an instrument of destruction 
i desolation. The recent World War is 
vivid example. The making of alcoholic 


is another instance. These are 

wwh examples to show that our methods 

enlightenment are relatively good. 

we have failed is in giving the 

er or desired emotivation. We hardly 

where we are when we speak of 
wthods of controlling conduct. 

All of us who attempt to teach and in 
capacities as citizens enlighten 
those about us almost every day. 
suently see the results of our at- 
at emotivation. But the best and 

effective methods of emotivation are 
dark. All great teachers have been 
y enlighteners but also effective and 
ful emotivators. Christ and Socrates 
d examples of those teachers who not 
iid teach or present ‘‘data’’ but 
control eonduet. The old ‘‘socialized 
n method,’’ so much in evidence 
tional literature some years ago, 
rand sinee the war is wrong because 
zes the handing over of solutions 
rete problems which are supposed 
The real problem disappears. 
do the tricky thing by going 
ind hunting up problems to solve 
doing so perpetuate solutions to 
ems which do not exist rather than 
them. This is no way to emotivate 
ict. 

‘bably one great mistake that modern 

rogy has made in its definition of edu- 


cation has been its neglect of the emotiva- 


n factor, which should certainly be a 
t of the definition of education. Mere 
rning that does not lead on to further 
ng, which in turn produces outcomes 
form of desired behavior, is not edu- 

n in the full sense of any dependable 
nition of edueation. Enlightenment 
one is not edueation. Education is that 
‘quired quality of the human mind that 


is the product of conscious emotivated ef- 
fort on the part of the one educated. All 
education is obtained by a learning process, 
but not all learning is education in our 
sense of the definition here given. We 
pick up much of our information, and 
mueh of this does not function in produc- 
ing desired results. To educate one in- 
volves conscious direction. An illustration 
of what is here meant by education is found 
in the method of getting water to do cer- 
tain things or to go where we choose to 
have it go, te., through the pipes in a 
water system, and to do what we want done. 
This definition is in some _ respects 
soft peda- 


sé 


diametrically opposed to the 
gogy’’ so prevalent in our day and taught 
by those who would not have any indoe- 
trination or biasing of the young student’s 
mind. 

The primitive child is not only educated 
but is almost completely motivated in the 
tribe. Primitive children cause little or no 
trouble in discipline. This kind of train- 
ing among primitive people is necessary to 
the tribal survival. Civilization may yet 
see the necessity of following in this re- 
spect the example of its primitive ancestors. 

Learning may not produce any desired 
emotivated effort on the part of the learner. 
Edueation will effect a change in behavior 
results. We educate ourselves both for 
work, vocations and for leisure purposes, 
or at least we should do so. The two pur- 
poses of education as here stated can not 
be completely separated. The one purpose 
merges into the other. Neither can be 
neglected. Education for doing necessary 
work furnishes its own emotivation, but 
education for leisure purposes is not quite 
so fortunate. The leisure phase is becom- 
ing increasingly more important. It is well 
to speak of this phase for a short time. 

As civilization becomes more complex, 
vocational education for the individual be- 
comes more simple and unified. This is 
due te multiplied and minute divisions of 
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labor. While this simplification in require- 
ments is taking place on the vocational side 
of our education the opposite is almost as 
true on the leisure or cultural side. That 
this condition is developing enormously 
is self-evident. It takes culture to beget 
culture, just as it takes grains of wheat 
to produce more grains of wheat. We are 
developing mountains of culture and as 
individuals we are acquiring less and less. 

Our culture complexes are becoming 
more complicated. Minute divisions of 
labor give us as groups and as individuals 
more time to use our leisure, and our edu- 
cation which now prevails has not prepared 
us for this increasing leisure. 

Dorothy Canfield Fisher has well said 
in one place :* 


We have more leisure time than any generation 
has ever had. We are unprepared for it—the 
priceless, perilous treasure of leisure time. Méil- 
lions of human lives and human minds have new 
blank emptinesses which only a few in the race 
have encountered before. This is now one of the 
forces which drives people to reach out after more 
education. But it also drives them to reach out 
after more excitement, more sports, more noise 
of more sorts, more entertainment, more material 
possessions, more noise of any sort to fill the place 
in their lives formerly occupied by long hours of 
toil. The rising tide of suicide would seem to in- 
dicate that they are as yet not wholly successful. 


America is the most lawless and at the 
same time the richest nation in the world 
to-day. Wealth helps to buy leisure. Un- 
emotivated leisure may have some connec- 
tion with our unhappy state in the midst 
of our plenty. Our restlessness is some- 
times bewildering. Meissner pointedly 
Says: 


This is well-called the Restless Age. Modern 
transportation facilities, steamships, railroads, 
automobiles, aircrafts have made the world our 
parking place. Theaters, movies, public amuse- 
ment places lure the people away from their 
homes. The postal service, the newspaper, the tele- 


1**Why Stop Learning?’’ 
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phone and telegraph, the player piano, the phono- 
graph and radio have brought the world into th. 
farmers’ front parlor. The nation is all dressed 
up and no place to go. We have learned to ear 
but not to live. Loafing leisure is charged wit) 
explosive emotions more dangerous than dyng 
mite. 


Information is easier to acquire now than 
at any time in the past. Our libraries 
free schools, ete., are bristling with knowl. 
edge and beckoning to all to partake. We 
seem to be committed to the idea that knowl. 
edge is all there is to the process of educa- 
tion. We have adopted the Faustian 
theory of knowledge. We have sold our 
soul to the devil for knowledge. 

Any kind of knowledge may be used for 
good or evil. What is needed along with 
any new knowledge obtained, and a thing 
more valuable than the knowledge, is th: 
proper emotivation of those who acquire 
the knowledge. No science nor any great 
body of knowledge is either vicious or 
blessed. Science can not destroy nor build 
civilization, as has been held by some recent 
writers. The emotivated purpose of those 
using certain knowledge is the main factor 

A concluding statement may be made in 
this way. We all desire to enlighten some 
one or many and to emotivate them. We 
know how to enlighten by methods that ar 
sure of results. We are uncertain about 
our methods of emotivation. Compared 
with our methods of instruction as to fact 
we have not yet learned the first letter of 
the alphabet in dependable methods of 
emotivation. 

A. O. BowbEn 


New Mexico State TEACHERS COLLEGE 


LOGIC AND PERSUASION 


Ever since the time of Socrates and 
Plato there has been dispute concerning 
the place of rhetoric in our educational 
systems. As the centuries passed, rhetori¢, 
or, to use the modern and less ambiguous 
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term, persuasion has been the victim of 
many bitter attacks. These attacks have 
costal somewhat in wording, but the 
underlying argument has been the same. 
One of the most foreeful statements of this 
traditional view has been made recently 
by Professor Paul Shorey, speaking at a 
convocation at the University of the State 
of New York. 


one of the most amazing illusions of mod 
ptimism is the commonplace that science and 
| scholarship have changed all this, and that 
nds are no longer so easily swayed by 
as were the minds of the ancients. That 
partially true of a few critical and scien- 
uds. But man in a mass is still as ever 
e a rhetorical animal than he is a polit- 
gical, or a laughing animal. What de- 

s that tastes in rhetoric change, and cer- 

s of long-winded, sonorcus, old-fashioned 

no longer appeal to the sophisticated 

In this sense rhetoric may be defined 

ther fellow’s fine writing. But tf we take 

in its truer and broader sense as a misuse 

y hind of fallacy, irrelevance, ornament, emo- 
jestion, wit, epigram, to gain some undue 
over sober reason and fact, then there 

s been a time in the history of mankind 
power of rhetoric was so great... . The 

f such study of rhetoric in our education 
surprising in view of the enormous and 
part played by public speaking, di- 

r in report and broadcast, and in the for- 

f that public opinion which is the master 
You will perhaps doubt this neglect. 

What I really mean is not that we don’t 
rhetorie in a fashion, but that we don’t 
the right way. .. . The dominant aim 
niversity teaching of these subjects (propa 
and advertisement, and their chief instru- 
etoric, in all its manifold disguises) should 
establishment of a resisting immunity. It 
gitimate function of public education to 
men how to overreach and overpersuade their 
It is the proper task to enlighten and 

the minds of those who make up the staple 
udienees against such attempts. I have no 
prove that exploitation is in fact the 

‘f our teaching of such subjects as rhetoric, 
speaking, psychology, advertising, educa- 
and even history. It is a patent fact... .1 


'ScHOOL AND Society, December 24, 1927. 
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Professor Shorey has given us in modern 
phraseology the old, old criticism of per- 
suasion. His view will never fail to gain 
support in academic circles. In fact, we 
find that even a teacher of public speaking 
maintains essentially the same belief. Pro- 
fessor E. V. Simrell, of Dartmouth College, 
summarizes his distrust of persuasive meth- 
ods very clearly: 


.. + The chivalrous determination that a Beauti- 
ful Theory should not be left to be murdered by 
a Gang of Brutal Facts frequently produces a 
mélée in which theories and facts are hopelessly 
confused. Le Bon tells us, ‘‘The power of words 
is quite independent of their real significance. 
Words whose sense is the most ill-defined are some- 
times those that possess the most influence... . 
They evoke grandiose and vague images in men’s 
minds, but this very vagueness that wraps them in 
obscurity augments their mysterious power.’’ The 
rhetorician constantly tends to estimate the truth 
of his statements by their rhetorical effectiveness. 
The habit of rhetorical thinking largely incapaci- 
tates him for disinterested, impartial thought. 
And the grandiose and vague images with which 
he expresses his convictions in order to influence 
other men’s minds exert the same power upon his 
own mind. ‘‘As you go up in the balloon,’’ 
writes Mr. Lippmann, ‘‘ you throw more and more 
concrete objects overboard, and when you have 
reached the top with some phrase like the Rights 
of Humanity or the World Made Safe for Democ- 
racy, you see far and wide, but you see very 
little. ...°' 


Here, obviously, is an issue not to be 
ignored. To meet it squarely we must de- 
termine with scientific objectivity the place 
of persuasive methods in our twentieth 
century civilization. Two questions inevit- 
ably demand answers. In light of all the 
accredited findings of modern psychology, 
must we conclude that persuasion is un- 
necessary to social progress? And if it is 
necessary, should persuasive methods be 
taught in our schools? In seeking answers 
to these questions we find that for once— 
and perhaps the only time—psychologists 

2 The Quarterly Journal of Speech, June, 1928, 
p. 370. 
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are not divided in their theories concerning 
the fundamental basis of human behavior. 
Present-day psychologists are split into 
many schools and factions, but upon one 
thing they are unanimous—that most 
people are guided almost entirely by their 
desires, their emotions and their habits—by 
what the teacher of persuasion calls the 
‘‘impelling motives.’’ Mere logic, ‘‘sober 
reason and fact,’’ will 
very far. Life is a battle, an adventure, a 
possibility, and it is doubtful whether even 
the college professor is entirely motivated 
by sober reason. True, few will deny that 
facts, evidence, and logie are valuable aids 
to persuasion. They give strength and 
permanency to an appeal. We should cer- 
tainly train our students to present the 


never move them 


fundamental issues of any question clearly 
and logically whenever they speak or write. 
We should constantly that they 
demonstrate a reasonable skill in discover- 
ing and presenting the available evidence. 
We might also train them, as Professor 
Shorey and Professor Simrell suggest, to 


insist 


analyze critically all appeals, written or 
spoken, which are false and misleading be- 
vause based on illogical assumptions or 
reviving dangerous prejudices. Present- 
day advertising offers an inexhaustible sup- 
ply of specimens, including the use of 
every fallacy known to logic and several 
not yet classified. This defensive training 
against anti-social appeals would undoubt- 
edly be beneficial, but we should not and 
we dare not stop with that. If in their 
speaking and writing our students are to 
limit themselves strictly to logic and argu- 
mentation, they will sueceed only in making 
the better cause appear the worse. If we 
are willing thus to incapacitate them, we 
must remain content to see society governed 
and directed by other than educated men. 

Let me cite a characteristic illustration. 
At a university in which I once taught, 
there is a partly finished student memorial 
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union. The building is magnificent on th 
outside; within are bare walls and loos 
wood plank floors. The union has stooq 
this way for the last four years. The logie 
and evidence, the sober reason of the situa. 
tion, is clear to every student and faculty 
member. The building should be finished 
As it now stands, it is a disgrace to the 
school and an insult to the war dead whieh 
it commemorates. One of the deans re. 
cently prepared a chart showing that if 
each student would contribute a fourth of 
the money which he spends yearly for ice 
cream and candy, the memorial would soon 
be a thing of beauty. But as one of the 
faculty shrewdly observed, ‘‘The students 
want to eat the ice-cream, and they don't 
really want to complete the union. They 
would be glad to see the building finished 
of course, but they don’t want to do it 
themselves.’’ And this building will r 
main unfinished until some master of per 
suasive methods conducts a campaign 
appealing to more than the sober reason 
advocated by Professor Shorey or the ‘‘dis 
interested, impartial thought’’ of Professor 
Simrell. f 
campaign will present the facts and th 


When it does come, this succes 


evidence, but in conjunction with appeals 
to the impelling motives which influence 
human behavior. 

I often think that half-finished 
memorial union is strangely significant. !t 


this 


is more than a building; it is a symbol of 
that which the educationalists of this coun- 
try are so earnestly endeavoring to accom- 


plish. During the last fifty years know! 
edge has increased amazingly in every 


branch of learning. The social sciences, t' 
take a single illustration, are rapidly devel- 
oping a complex system in which man 1s 
placed with almost scientific precision In 


to government and 
] 


proper relationship 


society. It is the high aim of the social 
sciences to deliver us from this age © 


confusion, in which society blindly staggers 
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onward, hoping to ‘‘muddle through.’’ 
Our erime waves must be met scientifically ; 


the over-complieated machinery of law 


must be simplified; the remarkable expan- 
sion of large business corporations must be 


harmonized with the true ends of govern- 
ment and society ; international trade must 
be regulated in conformity with the basic 
principles of economies; we must establish 
form of international cooperation 
will preserve world peace and save 
ition itself from destruction—these 
hundreds of other problems demand 

on. The social sciences are working 
uuswers. And although these answers 

iy not be satisfactory in every respect, 
may be confident that they will be fairly 
quate. But what we do not know, a 
oubt which elouds our entire future, is 
ther we can persuade society to accept 
answers. In public affairs, for ex- 
most of the voters, and nearly all 
jliticlans who pretend to serve them, 

w and care as little about the recent 
vances of history, sociology, political 
‘and economies as they do about the 

ve of northern Manchuria. Nor will 

their attention be gained by a presentation 
lepending exclusively upon sober reason 
impartial thought. Even in our col- 
and universities, where the atmos- 
should provoke calm deliberation, we 
succeeded in gaining the permanent 

est of only a very few. Why should 
students be interested in the calm 
resentation of truth when they are con- 
utly allured by the enticing realities of 
all games, auto rides, motion-picture 
ice-cream parlors, prize fights, 

’* magazines, dances and the count- 

other trivialities of our American 

by that, I do not mean that the 
American public, and especially American 


youth, are fundamentally light-minded or 
empty-headed. But to be interested they 


must be approached by methods basic to 
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applied psychology, persuasion and public 
speaking. Unless our youth are thus moti- 
vated, unless our educated men are trained 
to interest and motivate the uneducated or 
the indifferent, our most valuable learning 
will continue to exist in a state of futility 
comparable to that unfinished memorial 
union. Our plans for social progress will 
remain ‘‘on paper’’; they will not be 
executed. 

The twentieth century, we are told, is an 
age of specialists. But we know only too 
well that in many of its most important 
functions society is directed not by experts, 
but by men who possess either the ability 
to win the support of other people, or the 
financial means to employ publicity men, 
advertising managers, newspaper editors, 
and effective public speakers who will be 
persuasive for them. The specialist has 
dignity and knowledge on his side, but to 
gain the ascendancy he must present that 
knowledge, by speech and in print, in a 
manner pleasing to the public mind. Un- 
less he is able to do this, the expert must 
continue to occupy a third or fourth rate 
position in our social order. When he can 
enrich his employers, as does a chemist, he 
will be given some recognition, but when 
he has only social service for his aim, as in 
sociology, the ineloquent specialist will be 
heeded only within his classroom, and not 
really heeded even there by a majority of 
his students. His position is a difficult 
one, for the specialist can never hope to 
present his knowledge to a popular audi- 
ence in a comprehensive and understand- 
able manner. Those few who can under- 
stand him will themselves be specialists or 
semi-specialists. Most people must be 
reached more persuasively ; they should be 
inspired with a respect which must, of 
necessity, be partly an emotional reaction. 
This respect will give the specialist a rea- 
sonable freedom of action, just as we now 
allow doctors to operate upon us when we 
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have only a faint conception of the medical 
practices involved. From early childhood 
the réle of the doctor has been presented 
to us in a persuasive fashion. We have 
come to think of him as a man learned in 
a science which we can only vaguely com- 
prehend; as a man in whom we must have 
complete faith in times of crisis. To a 
lesser degree, society looks upon the teacher 
Until 
the other, now neglected, specialists succeed 
in so dramatizing the worth and dignity 
of their professions, they will continue 
Our sociologists and 


—as a teacher—in the same manner. 


weak and impotent. 
political scientists will continue to write 
learned books on the ward 
politicians will continue to run the govern- 
ment in the old, unscientific We 
shall talk of world peace and prepare for 
the next war. 


government; 


way. 


Thus does a realistic survey of conditions 
show us that if we are to gain the maximum 
of social progress, the teachers of public 
speaking and persuasion must come inevit- 
ably to hold a more prominent position in 
our educational systems than they do at 
present. The day is not far away when 
every progressive school system will include 
this invaluable training. If this country 
is to advance under the leadership of edu- 
cated men, our students must be trained in 
the methods of leadership, which consist, 
in no small measure, in writing and speak- 
ing effectively. Nor should we forget that 
persuasion is of even greater importance 
as a complement to professional training. 
That is the reason the schools of engineer- 
ing at Purdue University require all their 
engineering students to register for a fun- 
damental course in public speaking and 
persuasion. And when we consider that 
departments of speech are growing rapidly 
in hundreds of colleges and universities, 
and that more and more secondary schools 
are including public speaking as a required 
course, taught by instructors carefully 
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trained in the methodology of that subje¢ 


—when we consider these wide-spread 
changes, we realize that educators generally 
are becoming aware of the importance of 
persuasion. Surely this is a hopeful sigy 
that the social order of the future wil] be 
directed by men who know both what 
should be done and how to induce other 
to aid in doing it. 
Epwin H. Pager 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 





THE SCHOOL EDUCATION OF 
LOUIS AGASSIZ 


For several years I have maintained in addresses 
before public schools that America is making 
great mistake in leaving the struggle for existence 
out of school education: in making education ¢ 
free and so easy that few parents or pupils ar 
obliged to make any personal sacrifice to secure it 
Consequently, both 
benefit by the struggle for existence which inevit 


parents and pupils fail t 
ably develops and strengthens both moral! and ed 


The school life of Louis Agas 
siz, therefore, is a lesson for the pupils of 


cational greatness. 


schools today, in many of which even the books ax 
supplied at municipal or state expense and no effort 
or self-sacrifice at home is demanded. It is 
esting that daily workmanship and garden toi 
now being introduced in the private schoo! 
Germany as an important part of a boy's educa 
tion. I was myself brought up by my father i 
this way: to work with tools in the garden.—Henr 


Fairfield Osborn. 


Jean Louis Ropotpye AGAssiz was born 


the Bernese Alps in his father’s parish of 


Motier, on the northeast shore of the Lake of 
Morat, not far from the eastern extremity of the 
Lake of Neufchatel, on May 28, 1807. His 
father, Louis Rodolphe Agassiz, was a Huguenot 
clergyman of old French stock but three cen 
His 
Mayor Agassiz, was Swiss, the daughter of 4 
physician of Cudrefin on the Lake 
Neufchitel, and came of a long line of phys 


turies of Swiss ancestry. mother, Ros 


shore of 


cians and lawyers who had lived for generations 
in the Pays de Vaud. Fifty years later, 
May 28, 1857, Longfellow sang of this valley ™ 
explanation of his friend, Agassiz: 
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And Nature, the old nurse, took 
The child upon her knee, 
‘‘Here is a story-book 


Saying: 


Thy father has written for thee.’’ 


‘(Come wander with me,’’ she said, 
Into regions yet untrod, 
ead what is still unread 


the manuscripts of God. 


he wandered away and away 
Nature, the dear old nurse, 
sang to him night and day, 


rhymes of the universe. 


henever the way seemed long, 
s heart began to fail, 

1 sing a more wonderful song, 
ell a more marvellous tale. 


keeps him still a child, 
| will not let him go, 

it times his heart beats wild, 
the beautiful Pays de Vaud. 


at times he hears in his dreams, 
Ranz des Vaches of old 
rush of mountain streams, 


m glaciers clear and cold... . 


’ father was a devout, kindly, studious 
household was dignified though never 
From his serene faith his son derived 

belief in the omnipotence of the Creator 
universe which remained unshaken all his 

d made him remarkable among the scien- 
his day for his reverent reiteration of 
cient Gratias agimus Tibi propter magnam 
im Tuam. From his mother, the child 


received affection, encouragement and under- 


ve of the woods and fields, of the lake- 

ud the whole fascinating life of the lake 

the mountains which cradled it, were 
livined and helped to grow. One of his 

' playthings of his own selection was a small 
one basin, built for a spring in the parsonage 
garden; here he kept pet fish which he and his 
brother, Auguste, had snared with their bare 
the limpid pools at the lake’s edge. 

More wary fish and those preferring to lurk in 
deeper waters, the boys eaught with rod and 
line and Louis began his first ichthyologieal col- 


; 


leclions. But his tastes were not restricted to 
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fish, for birds, mice, guinea pigs, rabbits and 
hares shared his affections; while he learned 
their habits and characteristics at first hand. 

His more formal schooling was supervised 
during the first ten years of his life by both his 
father and mother. Wherever the Reverend 
Louis Rodolphe Agassiz served as pastor his 
gift for teaching soon impressed itself upon 
the local schools; so Louis and his younger 
brother, Auguste, were well trained in the rudi- 
ments of school learning. Louis also acquired 
considerable practical information from his close 
attention to the procedure of the various jour- 
neymen carpenters, coopers, masons, tailors and 
shoemakers who stopped at the country parson- 
age to do what jobs offered. The child, silently 
eyeing the workman, later copied his movements 
and learned to fashion a pair of shoes for his 
sister’s doll, to make a water-tight barrel, and 
to cut cloth for a coat. In his pleasant, happy 
home the excitable boy learned another price- 
less lesson: poise and charming manners. In 
the life of an ambitious scientist, there are 
moments, when, to quote one distinguished 
American of the present day,’ “shameless men- 
dicaney” is an essential ability and when it is 
imperative that the appeal for funds be made 
by a man, not only learned, but able to inspire 
confidence and to speak easily with kings, execu- 
tives and financiers. Inborn assurance and 
sincerity, trained in graciousness, are invaluable 
to such a man and the fortunate Agassiz re- 
ceived them from his parents. 

When he was ten years old Louis was sent to 
a school for boys at Bienne where nine hours of 
study were required each day and where he 
perforce became a linguist. Yet he grew tall 
and straight and strong, developing a magnifi- 
cent physique as well as an enormously active 
intelligence. After four years at the Bienne 
gymnasium, Louis was supposed to enter the 
business house of one of his uncles at Neuf- 
chitel. He would then be fourteen years old, 
but when the time came he had shown such a 
liking for learning and begged so hard to be 
allowed to continue his studies, that his parents, 
encouraged by his masters, determined to give 
him the further schooling which they could ill 


1 Professor William Berryman Scott, of Prince- 
ton University. 
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afford. Fortunately both of them lived to see 
their son famous, in Europe and in America. 

In another article in the Scientific Monthly 
the academic and university education of 
Agassiz is fully described. 

HeLeEN ANN WARREN 
AMERICAN MUSEUM OF 
NATURAL HISTORY 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE GERMAN SCHOOL IN THE CRU- 
SADE AGAINST TUBERCULOSIS 

THE great importance of the school in the 
erusade against tuberculosis is emphasized by 
Professor von Brunn in an article in the 
Deutsche medizinische Wochenschrift, which is 
abstracted in the Journal of the American Med 
ical Association. The school is the only place in 
which a large group of the entire population 
can be given preventive and prophylactic treat- 
ment. The pupils of all the institutions of 
learning must be examined by the school physi 
cians and their cases referred, if necessary, to 
the proper bodies for treatment. The first 
requisite, of course, is for the school to fulfil 
all hygienic demands through sensible architee- 
tural plans and interior arrangements, cleanli- 
ness of classrooms, the support of all beneficial 
athletic exercises, the creation of open-air 
schools, and the establishment of moderately 
priced lunches. The special training in the 
problems of youth is given in association with 
instruction in widely different subjects, and, in 
the last year of school, a wider survey is given 
by means of a course in nature study and the 
study of mankind. The most important task 
devolves on the teacher, who must not only 
furnish a living example to his pupils but also 
see that all who become sick are referred to the 
school physician. Four hundred out of 10.500 
children examined by the author were found to 
have tuberculosis. Disorders of the hilum 
glands are frequent and should not be taken 
as an indication for coddling of the child. The 
few serious cases must be separated out from 
among the large number of harmless cases. 
Tuberculosis in a teacher is a grave menace. He 
exerts a harmful influence on his class. There 
are numerous instances in which many children 


have become infected by such a teacher, Thy 
timely recognition and the removal of a tuber 
culous teacher is exceedingly difficult, however. 
it is the duty of the school physician to be oy 
the watch for such cases. If there are sever) 
eases of tuberculosis in a given elass or jp , 
small school, a thorough general examinatio; 
must be instituted to discover the causes, |; 
general, it is the duty of the school physiciay 
to look for sources of infection. He should no 
overlook the fact that the original foeus of }; 
fection may be in an elderly person; for | 

infrequently the grandparents transmit the dis 
ease to their grandchildren, with whom they ar 


wont to play. 


SCHOOL LIBRARY SYSTEMS IN 
ENGLAND AND AMERICA 


Tue London Times reports that interest 
comparisons between the school-library sys 
tems of England and the United States wer 
made at the concluding session of the Librar 
Association Conference at Blackpool 

Mr. E. G. Savage, an inspector of the boa: 
of education, said that in a recent tour of th 
United States he was impressed by the del 
erate way in which the Americans were teac! 
their voung people how to use books. In Amer 
ica the doctrine was held that after leaving 
school the average citizen would have mau 
rely on books for his further education. (Ce 
tain teachers were set apart, even in many poor 
schools, to instruct the pupils in the us 
books. Their function was often characters 
tically expressed as “selling a library.” No 


source of modern advertising was neglect 
The result was that Americans in daily life 
support their local libraries and used them 
In New York State every school had a t 
librarian on its staff. In the state of I 


every school was required to spend 7s. per 4 


} 


num per scholar on books until it had a colli 
tion in the proportion of ten books per p 
Some of the schools had collections of 1," 
books. 

He had also been much struck by the coope 


tion that existed in America between the 


ondary schools and the public libraries. ! 


train 


example, in Cleveland there were four 
librarians all belonging to the town library 
The effect of that on the youth of Clevelar d was 





her, The 
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very marked indeed, and the school library was 
extremely popular. The people of Cleveland 
voted money for library purposes where they 
not vote it for other things. If we in 
intry had that sort of cooperation we 
1 do much better with the limited resources 
ir command. 
lish conditions, especially financial consid- 
made it diffieult to go as far as Amer- 
ea had gone, but there was definitely room for 
organization of our library services 
schools. Most of the publie schools had 
mn of books fittingly housed and worthy 
ed a library, but the state of affairs in 
led secondary schools was generally 
; satisfactory. Our next move must be 
direction of training teachers to train 
how to use books; in other words, there 
a summer course for teachers who 
terested in librarianship. 

M. Cant, librarian of the Ladies’ Col- 
tenham, said that the school library, if 
to be effective, must be an integral and 
of the school. That could not be 
nless the librarian in charge were al- 
levote at least a half of his or her 
e management of the library. She 
with educational authorities to pay 
ention to the value of the school libra- 
too closely fettered by time-tables.” 
lvocated the appointment of an advisory 
‘ librarian by the board of education, and 
ling of summer courses for school li- 
A. Seott, librarian at Aldenham 
said that the school library should not 
ned to books for study, but should be as 

nsive in range as possible. 
nsatisfactory position in regard to 
library headquarters was dealt with in a 
Mr. Harry Twort, county librarian, 
“x, who said that financial restrictions 
tinue to prevent many county authori- 


providing proper county library 


lution was adopted that the Carnegie 

ingdom Trustees should be asked to 
heir sympathetic and practical interest 
sideration of the provision of county 
buildings as the next stage in the de- 
ent of the county library movement. 
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At the business meeting of the association, the 
question of the prices which libraries are called 
on to pay for books—the same prices as are 
paid by individual members of the public—was 
considered. Some of the bigger libraries, it was 
stated, spent as much as £10,000 a year on 
books. 

The council was recommended to take up the 
matter with the Publishers’ Association and the 
Booksellers’ Association and to urge the neces- 
sity for some reduction of prices to libraries for 
their books. 

It was decided to recommend the council to 
include the same set of subjects in the program 
for the next conference, to be held at Brighton 
in September, 1929. 


THE EYESIGHT OF SCHOOL 
CHILDREN 


Tue U. S. Public Health Service, with the 
cooperation of the Departments of Health and 
Education of the District of Columbia, has 
recently completed a thorough examination of 
the vision of 1,560 white school children in 
Washington between the ages of 6 and 16 years. 
These children were not a selected group and 
the conditions disclosed may be regarded as 


representative of those existing generally not 
only in Washington but in schools throughout 


the country. 

This study, the significance and value of 
which can not be overestimated, was most thor- 
oughly and scientifically carried out, and ac- 
cording to the Eyesight Conservation Council, 
this investigation is the most thorough and com- 
plete study of the visual condition of a large 
group of school children ever conducted under 
such favorable conditions. The work was be- 
gun under Senior Surgeon Taliaferro Clark, 
of the U. S. Public Health Service, and was 
completed under the direction of Surgeon 
Grover A. Kempf, the examinations of the chil- 
dren being made in the school buildings of 
Washington by Assistant Surgeon Bernard L. 
Jarman and comprised both the simple visual 
test made with the test letters of varying sizes 
and also a thorough refraction of the eyes of 
each child with the accommodation of the eyes 
suspended which disclosed the total amount of 


existing defects. 
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The results of these thorough eye examina- 
tions of the 1,860 school children revealed the 
following condition: only 3.4 per cent. of the 
children were found with eyes free from re- 
fractive defects; the visual defect most fre- 
quently prevailing was far-sightedness (hyper- 
opia), of which there was 63 per cent. Near- 
sightedness (myopia) affected 5.5 per cent. and 
astigmatism 28 per cent. This extremely large 
proportion with eye defects included all with 
slight errors not needing correction but the con- 
clusions reached by the experts in the Publie 
Health Service were that glasses were needed 
by 34 per cent. of the entire group and that 
glasses were recommended for reading and 
studying for an additional 10 per cent. 

An outstanding feature emphasized by this 
investigation is the fact that the simple visual 
acuity test reveals but a small percentage ot 
the actual number of refractive errors in chil- 
dren. The reason for this is that the accommo- 
dation of the eye—that remarkable adaptability 
which enables the eye to focus instantly on ob- 
jects at a distance or near by—is so strong in 
the young that it overcomes errors of refrac- 
tion of the (hyperopic) type. 
While the simple eye tests made with various 


far-sighted 


“ . 


sizes of letters “as conducted in the schools, 
are of much benefit, only the children who have 
marked visual defects are discovered; a great 
number are found to have normal vision and 
are so informed when in reality they are suffer- 
ing with latent defects. Strains of varying 
amounts are present which may become worse 


The 


world 


as the child advances in its school course. 
individual goes out into the commercial 
much handicapped due to the effects of visual 
defects.” 

In this investigation the preliminary simple 
visual acuity test indicated that 34 per cent. of 
the children had defective vision and 66 per 
cent. had normal vision, whereas with the ac- 
commodation suspended and thorough examina- 
tions made an extraordinary change was shown. 

The group which had standard vision or bet- 
ter before accommodation was suspended showed 
an enormous drop when the accommodation was 
neutralized, and nearly one fourth of those in 
this group dropped from standard vision to but 


30 per cent. vision or worse. A most astound- 
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ing change was found as to the proportion 
showing very defective vision. 
commodation was neutralized 7 per cent. of th 


Before the a. 


children were in the group having but 40 per 
cent. of standard vision or less, but after g. 
this 


creased from 7 per cent. to 43 per cent. Ma» 


commodation was suspended group in. 
of the children with standard vision or approxi 
mately 75 per cent. of standard had but 20 per 
cent. of standard vision when the accommod 
tion was suspended and the hidden defects dis 
closed, indicating at what a burden of eye-straiy 
and expense of nerve energy they were using 


their eyes. 


COURSES FOR VOCATIONAL 
TEACHERS 


A FREE evening vocational teacher-training 
course, open to men and women who have had 
trade or technical experience and who desire t 
teach in the public schools, is to be offered t 
year in New York City by the New York Stat 
Education Department. Persons eligible to take 
this course should write to the division of voca 
tional and extension education, State Edueat 
Department, Albany, for forms upon which ‘ 
make application for admission. 

No written entrance examination is required 
but admission is limited to candidates who attai 
a satisfactory rating in respect to general edu 
cation, trade or technical experience and genera 
fitness for teaching. The classes will be held a 
the High School of Commerce, 155 West Sixty 
fifth Street, New York City, four evenings 
week, 

Many teachers of trade, technical and indus 
trial subjects, both men and women, are required 
every year for service in the publie schools ot 
New York City and other cities in New Yors 
State. 
training work before they can secure a licens 


Such teachers must take special teacher 


to teach. 

Applicants for admission to the evening voea 
tional teacher-training course must have col 
pleted at least one full year of high-school work 
Men must have had five years of journeymal 
experience in a trade, industrial or technica 
occupation. Women must have had five years 
experience, of which not more than one year W% 
Men should be not less 


spent in apprenticeship. 
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than 23 or more than 35 years of age. Women 
should be not less than 21 or more than 35 years 
of age. Only eitizens of the United States and 


residents of the State of New York may take 


the course. 

Qualified men from the following trades are 
eligible: Commereial design, carpentry, brick- 
laving, plumbing, plastering, terra cotta work, 
tile setting, lithography, printing compositors, 

nting pressmen, jewelry making, upholster- 
, paper-box making, machine shop work, bak- 

clothing manufacturing-ceutting, hand sew- 
nd power machine operation, sheet metal 

, pattern making, eabinet making, electrical 


automobile repairing, weaving, cooking, 


painting and decorating, book- 
r, paper hanging, power plant operation, 
making, fur cutting, foundry work, stor- 
tery work and photo engraving. 
ilified women from the following vocations 
be admitted to the course: Commercial de- 
sstume design, trade dressmaking, em- 
machine operating, garment machine 
rating, paper-box making, millinery, novelty 
manicuring, hairdressing, tailoring and 
cial flower making. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PORTO RICO 
Tue University of Porto Rico, though its 
were searred and damaged by the 
hurricane which laid a major part of 
uid in ruins, is reported in the Boston 

Evening Transcript to have opened its doors on 

rl. Before the hurricane, the enrolment 

iniversity was 1,200, but the number who 

ow returned is much smaller than this. 

inds of Porto Riean families have been 

ed financially, and this has tended to reduce 

tber of families who ean afford to send 

ons to eollege. The college authorities 

fear that some of the students will not be able 
resume their academic studies. 

Except for recitations and lectures, the uni- 
ty has been continuing its work since the 
u o'clock classes on Thursday morning, Sep- 

r 13, when the oncoming cyclone first be- 
to make itself heard and felt. The first 

‘le received in the United States reporting the 

‘yclone, the first request for help to the stricken 

thousands of Porto Rico, eame from the chan- 


cal 


cellor of the university. Through its college of 
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home economics, the university has served the 
refugees, preparing food and clothing for the 
sick and the starving. Cadets from the univer- 
sity R. O. T. C. have been on active guard duty 
over the island. Volunteers from faculty and 
student body have worked in many ways to re- 
lieve the situation and facilitate the reopening 
of the university for full-time instruction. 

Three members of the faculty, José C. 
Rosario, Lewis Richardson and Rafael Cordero, 
made their way on foot on September 21 over 
the clogged trail from Carolina to Juncos, to 
determine quantitatively the damage done in 
that section. The Transcript states that they 
investigated the condition of 247 houses, and 
found that of these 143, or 57 per cent., were 
destroyed; 66 or 27 per cent. were unroofed, 
and only 38, or 16 per cent., were uninjured. 
Though this was not the section of the island 
that was worst hit, this proportion, if it held 
good for the entire island, would mean that of 
the 200,000 dwellings in the country districts, 
114,000 were destroyed, 54,000 unroofed and 
only 32,000 uninjured. Multiplying by five 
these dwellings, we would have 570,000 homeless 
people, 270,000 with unroofed homes and only 
160,000 with homes uninjured. 


THE MUSEUM OF ANTHROPOLOGY OF 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
AND THE SCHOOL CHILDREN 
OF SAN FRANCISCO 

In conformance with the ideal of the Univer- 
sity of California, that it shall be of as much 
service to the people of the state as is com- 
patible with its function as an institution of 
higher education, the University Museum of An- 
thropology is starting a comprehensive lecture 
program which includes all children in the fifth, 
sixth, seventh and eighth grades of every school 
in San Francisco. 

Under a plan revived by Curator E. W. Gif- 
ford definite invitations have been extended to 
over 5,000 school children in about 140 classes 
in approximately forty schools of San Fran- 
cisco to attend lectures on “Ancient Peru,” 
“Ancient Egypt,” “Indians of the Southwest” 
or “Indians of California.” The lectures are 
to be given by Mrs. Jean Frazeur, member of 
the museum staff, illustrated by material from 
the museum collections. 


9 é 
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Requests for additional lectures have been re- 
ceived from about seventy classes containing 
approximately 2,400 pupils. Curator Gifford 
states that, in spite of increased seating accom- 
modations in the museum lecture room, it will 
probably be impossible to care for these classes 
until next term. 

The first lecture of the series was given on 
September 26, and lectures will continue daily 
until November 28. The museum collections in 
Peruvian culture material are considered to be 
the best outside of the National Museum of Peru 
in Lima. The Egyptian collections are also of 
outstanding value, and it is because of the pos- 
session of such good illustrative material that 
Curator Gifford and Dr. A. 


man of the department of anthropology, are in- 


L. Kroeber, chair- 


terested in extending their aid to school children. 

The program of lectures is earried out with 
the cooperation of the city school department, 
under Superintendent Joseph Marr Gwinn. Su- 
perintendent Gwinn sent letters to each teacher 
in the grades selected and those desiring to have 
their classes attend lectures were assigned lee- 
ture dates in groups of three or four classes 
totaling about 150 students. The teachers con- 
duct their pupils to the museum in a group, and 
the lectures are considered as part of the class- 
work. 

So far, Dr. Gifford says, more interest has 
been shown in the lectures on Ancient Egypt 
and Peru than on the other two, and the Indians 
of the southwest have attracted the least atten- 


tion of all. 


RURAL EDUCATION 
AccorpINnG to a statement issued by the U. 8. 
Department of Agriculture, expansion of the 


system for rural education maintained through 


the agency of the cooperative extension services 
of the federal and state governments is reflected 
in some degree by the record of appropriations 
by Congress in support of the work. The 
original Smith-Lever Act, effective July 1, 1914, 
provided a total of $480,000, at the rate of 
$10,000 for each state. Gradually these ap- 
propriations have been increased to $4,602,935 
for the coming year, which, with supplemental 
appropriations and an appropriation under the 
new Capper-Ketcham Act, makes available more 
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than $7,000,000 for federal aid to the extension, 
work. 

Explaining these figures recently, C, W. 
Warburton, director of extension work, Depart 
ment of Agriculture, said that each state an¢ 
Hawaii now receives $30,000 annually withoy: 
requirement that the state match this sum with 
additional appropriations. The remainder of 
the fund is divided among the states in propor 
tion to the rural population, and with the added 
proviso that the state must provide an equal 
amount of money for extension work in order 
Actually th 


states, on the average, do much more than mated 


to qualify for the appropriation. 
federal funds. For the current year state 
propriations were nearly double federal 
propriations. 

Comparing expenditures for extension worl 
with other activities, Director Warburton note 
that the government spent approximately te 
times as much in aid of roads. Extension 
tivities cost at the rate of about $1 for ea 


three persons on farms or about seven cents 


per capita for the whole population. This 
amounts to one twentieth of the value of fan 
equipment purchased in 1927, and to about 
fifth of one per cent. of the value of last years 
crops. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


A. Barsour, DD 
Rochester-Colgate Divinit 


Tue REVEREND CLARENCE 
president of the 
School, has been elected president of Bro 
University, from which he graduated in 15% 
Dr. W. H. P. Faunce 
who will retire after a service of thirty years 
1929, when 


He will then become president emeritus 


Dr. Barbour succeeds 


in June, he attains his seventiet 


year. 


Dr. Keyser Epmunps, former! 
president of College 


later provost of the Johns Hopkins Univer 


CHARLES 
Canton Christian 
sity, was installed as president of Pomor 
College on the morning of October 13. Ad 
dresses were made by Dr. David Prescott Bar 
rows, formerly president of the University ‘ 
California; Dr. George White Marston, pre*! 
dent of the Board of Trustees, and President 


Edmunds. 








T, No, 1% 13, 1928] 
De. Expert Russet, of the school of religion 
University, has been requested by 

it W. P. Few to serve as acting dean 

¢ the school for the ensuing year, to fill the 
ey eaused by the election of Dr. Edmund 

per to the presidency of Ohio Wesleyan 


extension 


a Depart 
state and 
Vv Without 
sum With 
under of A celebration in honor of Dr. Alpheus Baker 
former of St. 

ity and now in his ninetieth year, is be- 

on equal ine held this week at Canton, N. Y. Dr. Hervey 
In order 


1 propor president Lawrence 


the added 


the theological school of St. Lawrence 
alle + _ 
wally the itv on October 12, 1858, and was elected 
an mate d president of the university in 1888, 
State 


r the office for six years. He has oecu- 


ara! 
eral torates at Bath, Maine, and elsewhere, 


» iblished books On S@€a MOsses and other 


oa Wer iral history. 

On note 

itely ter r of A. B. Davis, who recently retired 
sion pal of the Mount Vernon, New York, 
for ea rt hool, the board of education has named 


Pn Cer cipal emeritus of the school and has 
led that when a second high school is 
the city the present Mount Vernon 
School be named the A. B. Davis High 
Mr. Davis has retired after thirty-five 


ervice to the school. 


A. McFarwuanp, president of the 

North Dakota, State Teachers College, 
pleted his fiftieth year as an educator. 

ran his career as a teacher in a country 
Ohio and became president of the col- 


Qo” 


vrY CHURCHILL KING, president emer- 
Oberlin College, is much improved in 
and has returned to his home in Oberlin. 
Mrs. King spent the past year with 
in Brookline, Massachusetts. 


ueN M. Waener, formerly president of 
ioard of Edueation of St. Louis, is a eandi- 
for the Republican nomination for mayor 
ity. 


RUSSELL, assistant superintendent of 
ols of Logan County, Ohio, has become asso- 
professor of education in the University of 
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Dr. Joseru A. Barr, of Columbus, Ohio, has 
been appointed research associate in the educa- 
tional measurements bureau of the New York 
State Department of Education, to sueceed Dr. 
J. S. Orleans, who recently resigned. 


Dr. Howarp G. Burpce has submitted his 
resignation as principal of the Fredonia, New 
York, State Normal School. 


Evcene B. Butrier, formerly director of ele- 
mentary and high-school inspection in the In- 
diana state department of education, has been 
appointed director of statistics, reference and 


research, to sueceed B. B. Williams, who has 


gone to the Indianapolis publie schools. 


S. M. 


Pa., has accepted the superintendency at Potts 


STOUFFER, superintendent at Hanover, 


town. 


B. O. 
schools at Marietta, Ohio, has been elected pres- 
ident of Wilmington College, at Wilmington, 
Ohio. 


SkinNer, formerly superintendent of 


Reso.tvuTions declaring the services of Miss 
Lucille Nicol, district superintendent, as satis- 
factory during her probationary term of three 
years and recommending that her appointment 
be made permanent have been adopted by the 
New York City Board of Superintendents. 


Dr. Cuartes H. Ex.uiorr, commissioner of 
education for New Jersey and secretary to the 
legislative commission engaged in surveying 
New Jersey's educational system, has announced 
the addition of five members to the staff. Dr. 
Lewis A, Wilson, assistant commissioner of edu- 
cation of New York, has been retained to make 
studies of the vocational schools, the continua- 
tion schools, provisions for retarded children 
and all forms of special education in New Jer- 
sey. He will develop a suggested program for 
the state. Dr. Edgar A. Doll, of 
N. J., specialist on retarded children at the In- 
stitute for Feeble Minded at Vineland, will be 


He will carry on 


Vineland, 


associated with Dr. Wilson. 
the studies dealing with special classes and other 
groups not now properly defined. Larger units 
for rural education, rural supervision and the 
curriculum for rural schools will be subjects 


which Dr. J. E. Butterworth, head of the de- 





r 


partment of rural supervision of Cornell Uni- 
versity, will study for the commission. He will 
lay out a program for the next ten years. Dr. 
Francis A. Haas, president of the Bloomsburg 
Teachers College, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania, 
will study problems of attendance, census, state 
organization and school finance. The commis- 
sion has been granted an additional $25,000 ap- 
propriation by the legislature. 


Wituiam McAnprew, formerly superinten- 
dent of the Chicago schools, has been appointed 
chairman of the resolutions committee of the 
Department of Superintendence of the National 


Edueation Association. 


New deans appointed at Marquette Univer- 
sity include the Reverend William Grace, S.J., 
dean of the Marquette College of Liberal Arts; 
the Reverend John Berens, S.J., dean of men; 
Dr. Bernard F. McGrath, dean of the school of 
medicine, and Professor J. L. O’Sullivan, dean 
of the college of journalism. 


Proressor J. S. P. Tariock will join the En- 
glish department of the University of California 
next January. He is a graduate of Harvard 
University, was professor for ten years at the 
University of Michigan and ten years at Stan- 
ford University. During the past three years 
he has been professor of English at Harvard. 


GeorGce K. GARDNER, at present a member of 
the firm of Goodwin, Proctor, Field and Hoar, 
of Boston, has been appointed professor of law 
in the Harvard Law School. 


HerMANN Drepericus, professor of experi- 
mental engineering and director of the Sibley 
School of Mechanical Engineering of Cornell 
University, has been appointed the first incum- 
bent of the John Sweet memorial professorship 
of engineering in Cornell University, not in 
Princeton University, as incorrectly stated in a 
previous issue of ScHooL AND Socrery. 


FraNK R. HamBLin, who has been for three 
years assistant professor of Greek and Latin at 
the University of Vermont, has become a mem- 
ber of the faculty of Bucknell University, to be 
acting head of the department of Greek, taking 
the place of his father, who for many years has 
been head of the Greek department there. 
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Tue Charles Eliot Norton chair of poetry x 
Harvard University, previously held by Pr. 
fessors Gilbert Murray and Eric R. D. Mae 
lagan, will be filled during the academic yeg; 
1929-30 by Professor Heathcote William (gy. 
rod, professor of poetry at the University of 
Oxford. 


Dr. Joun V. VAN SICKLE, assistant professor 
in the department of economics of the Univer. 
sity of Michigan, has joined the staff of the 
Social Science Research Council as fellowship 
secretary in charge of the council’s research fe. 


lowships in the social sciences. 


L. L. Dickerson, executive assistant of the 
board on library and adult education of the 
American Library Association, has accepted the 
librarianship of the Indianapolis Public Li- 
brary. 


Dr. GrorGe F. Bowerman, librarian of the 
Public Library, Washington, D. C., has bees 
appointed professorial lecturer in library sei 
ence at George Washington University. 


Aurrep C. Porrer has been chosen to succeed 
William C. Lane, who is retiring as librarian of 
Harvard University. Mr. Potter has heen con- 
nected with the university since his graduation 
in 1889, first as an assistant in the library and 
from 1904 to the present time as assistant |i 


brarian. 


Witiarp Austen, librarian of Cornel! Uni- 
versity, has been named a member of the com- 
mittee on resources of American libraries and 
the committee on the union list of periodicals of 
the American Library Association. 


W. S. Vives, professor of English language 
and literature at the Keio University, Tokyo, 
has been appointed lecturer in English !an 
guage and literature in the University College 
of Hull, England. 


the 


Ricnarp T. Laprere, after a year in th 
London School of Economies, has returned to 
Stanford University to give courses in sociology 


Water Hve, the Swiss government scholar 
at Harvard University, who received his degree 
at the University of Zurich, has been awarded 
the Pugsley scholarship in the Harvard Lav 
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School for a graduate of a law school of a 
country, and Stephen Czako, the Hun- 
government scholar, who received his 


foreign 


garian 


degree of doctor of law in Budapest, has re- 
wived the Pugsley scholarship in international 


1W 
Unxper the auspices of the National Council 
of Teachers of English, Professor S. A. Leon- 
wd. of the University of Wisconsin, recently 
six-weeks’ tour of research centers to 
what research studies helpful to 
of English are in progress. 


M Epira B. Joynes, of Norfolk, Virginia, 
t of the department of classroom teach- 
the National Edueation Association, is 

ng on an extensive field trip. Her itiner- 

| take her into Alabama, Arizona, Ar- 
_the Distriet of Columbia, Georgia, New 

., North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Caro- 
Tennessee and Texas. The purpose of 
Joynes’s trip is to hold conferences with 
ssroom teachers to aequaint them with the 
ms and purposes of the department and of the 


tion. 


‘poresson CHARLES A. ELLwoop, who has re- 
ed his work in the University of Missouri as 
rman of the department of sociology after 
ibbatieal year’s leave of absence, has been 
ed to deliver the Cole Lectures before the 
hool of Religion of Vanderbilt University, 
e, Tennessee, next March. The Cole 
ectureship aims to bring together the results of 
scholarship in the field of religion and the social 
cieneces. Professor Ellwood will take as the 
t of his leetures “The Destiny of Man in 
ight of Modern Science.” 


re V. Desecros, associate director of 

| universities and schools, gave a public 

ire on October 10 on “The International 
piritin French Edueation,” under the auspices 
the Harvard Graduate School of Education. 


INAUGURAL ceremonies for the new chair of 
aian culture, reeently established at the Uni- 
versity of California, with an endowment of 
approximately $250,000, were held on October 5. 
Among the speakers were Comm. Carlo Fer- 
ichi, professor of English literature and Sans- 
krit at the University of Rome, who has gone 


It 
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to California with the approval of Mussolini, as 
the first holder of the professorship. Other 
speakers were Commandatore Armande Pedrini, 
representing the donors; Commandatore Luigi 
Sillitti, royal Italian consul-general, speaking on 
behalf of the Italian government, and President 
W. W. Campbell, speaking on behalf of the 
university. 

Tue University of North Carolina announces 
the inauguration of a southern conference on 
education, to be held at the university on No- 
vember 15, 16 and 17, to which are being in- 
vited state officials and leaders in educational 
and other public affairs. Invitations have been 
sent to a selected body of people throughout the 
southern states. This will be the first of a series 
of such conferences to be held annually. The 
conference will open with a banquet at the 
Carolina Inn, at which the principal addresses 
will be made by Dr. Douglas Freeman, editor 
of the News Leader, of Richmond, Va., and 
Harry W. Chase, president of the university. 
Sessions on the second day will be devoted to a 
diseussion of questions of the relations of pub- 
lie schools and colleges. The main speakers on 
this day will be Dr. Lotus D. Coffman, president 
of the University of Minnesota, and Frank D. 
Boynton, superintendent at Ithaca, N. Y., pres- 
ident of the Department of Superintendence of 
the National Education Association. Sessions 
on the final day will be devoted to the question 
of financing the public-school system. A round- 
table discussion will be led by Dr. George D. 
Strayer, of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. A feature of the congress will be reports 
on educational progress in their own states by 
superintendents of public instruction in the 
southern states. 


To encourage agriculture, nature study and 
conservation, the School Nature League is plan- 
ning to bring together for public display, from 
October 18 to 21, in Education Hall at the 
American Museum a series of exhibits showing 
the garden and nature work of the New York 
City children. Schools and organizations work- 
ing with boys and girls from all boroughs of 
New York City, as well as any New York City 
resident of eighteen years of age or under, are 
invited to take part. The fair has the combined 
and coordinated support and facilities of the 
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American Institute, the School Nature League 
and the American Museum. Exhibits will be 
judged on the basis of their educational value 
and prizes amounting to $2,758 will be awarded. 


Aw Associated Press dispatch reports that a 
complete investigation of the Greek letter fra- 
ternity system at the University of Texas, with 
a view to possible abolishment, has been or- 
dered by the board of regents following the 
death of Nolte McElroy during his initiation 
into the Delta Kappa Epsilon fraternity. The 
faculty committee, which the board asked Presi- 
dent H. Y. Benedict to appoint at once, was in- 
structed to also investigate thoroughly the cir- 
cumstances leading up to the death of Mr. Me- 
Elroy, after he had collapsed while crawling 
over a pair of electrically-charged bed springs. 
The regents indicated that the McElroy case in 
itself did not necessarily furnish the basis for 
criticism of fraternities, but that it had served 
to bring out an undercurrent of sentiment 


against them in the board. 


Arter a futile attempt to negotiate a merger 
of Cornell College and Upper Iowa University, 
the two educational institutions under its pat- 
ronage, the Upper lowa Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church has withdrawn its 
support of Upper Iowa University and endorsed 
a campaign for $1,100,000 for Cornell College. 
In March, an educational council, held at Water- 
loo, Iowa, appointed a committee of nine to 
work out a plan of merger of the two colleges, 
many being of the opinion that Methodist edu- 
eation could be better represented in this ter- 
ritory by one strong institution than by two 
small ones, and that it would not be possible to 
conduct a successful campaign in the Upper 
Iowa Conference for the support of the two col- 
leges. The plan, as submitted to the board of 
trustees of each institution, recommended that 
the continuing institution should be located at 
Mount Vernon, Iowa, and its name should be 


Cornell-Upper Towa College. The board of 


trustees of Cornell College unanimously en- 
dorsed the plan, while the trustees of Upper 
Iowa University rejected it by a vote of 17 to 7. 


A precision favorable to the State of Vermont 
and Middlebury College in their case against 
the Central Power Corporation involving the 
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Batel Park property has been handed down by 
the Vermont Supreme Court. The park prop. 
erty is alleged to have been given to the college 
and the state jointly by the late Joseph Batel, 
The power company has been seeking to secure 
condemnation of this property in order to ys 
the land in connection with power development 
of the river between Ripon and East Middle. 
bury. 


YaLe UNIversity has received a gift of $350. 
000 from Mr. and Mrs. Philip B. Stewart, oj 
Santa Barbara, Cal., Alfred Cowles, of (hj. 
eago, and Mr. and Mrs. William H. Cowles, o! 
Spokane, Washington, to establish the Alfred 
Cowles Foundation for the Study of Gover 
ment. Alfred Cowles, in whose memory tl. 
foundation is established, was the father of Mrs 
Stewart, William H. Cowles, °87, and Alfred 
Cowles, ’86. He was one of the owners of th 
Chieago Tribune, of which he was also busi 
ness manager for many years. He died 


1889. 


A pseQuest which will amount to betwe 
$500,000 and $800,000 for the establishment 
a “foundation or corporation to assist working 
girls” was contained in the will of the lat 
Charles K. Eagle, silk manufacturer, which ha: 
just been filed for probate. The foundatior 
according to the bequest, is to aid in the develo; 
ment of the girls’ “lives and characters in f 
nishing for them more comfortable living sur 
roundings and aecommodations, and general 
to assist those who disclose any aptitude 
ability to prosecute their studies and work along 
their chosen lines.” The will suggests that 
part of the money be used for the erection | 
suitably located apartments or hotels for ¢ 
who will pay moderate fees for the accommods 
tions. The funds which will go to the founda 
tion are composed of half of the residuary e& 
tate and a total of $220,000, made as trust 
bequests, the prineipal of which will ultimat 
revert to the foundation. 


Turee “regional scholarships” have been & 
tablished by Yale University. They are 
tended primarily for students from souther, 
southwestern and far western states, but will 
withheld from those sections if properly qua! 
fied and acceptable candidates do not appea 
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Rhodes scholarship standards will govern in 
the selection of candidates—character, capacity 
for leadership, intelleetual ability and physical 
vigor. Weight will be given by the committee 
award to recommendations from alumni and 
bool authorities. The scholarships are avail- 
n Yale College and in Sheffield Scientific 
School, and entitle each holder to $750 in the 

man year and $500 in each of the remain- 





three years. Continuance of scholarship 
|| depend upon the student’s record at the 


reity 


Tue property value of Pennsylvania’s schools 
$450,000,000, according to a survey made by 


the Department of Publie Instruction at Harris- 
burr. There has been expended $234.25 in 


alue alone for each pupil enrolled for 

esent school year. The largest expendi- 

r pupil was made in Delaware County, 

he investment is $385.29. Erie County 

econd with $381.18. Philadelphia’s school 

s valued at $81,000,000, and the pupil 

ta value of property is $282.74, the city 

twelfth in this respect. The value of 

property in other eastern counties 

Berks County, $13,634,634; Bucks, 

$2,414,072; Carbon, $3,297,120; Chester, $4,- 

717,854; Cumberland, $1,780,016; Dauphin, 

Lackawanna, $13,298,963; Lan- 

$7,217,870; Lebanon, $3,713,136; Le- 

$8,426,257; Luzerne, $28,374,144; Ly- 

$3,820,004; Monroe, $872,980; Mont- 

y, $16,086,980; Northampton, $11,437,- 

ISS; Northumberland, $5,124,593; Pike, $360,- 

S60; Sehuylkill, $9,116,367; Susquehanna, 
1.154.910; York, $6,397,753. 


reentenary of the laying of the founda- 

stone of George Heriot’s Hospital, a 

s old Edinburgh school, has recently been 

»rated. The school is one of the oldest in- 

ons of Edinburgh, having been founded 

George Heriot, court jeweler to King James 
VI of Seotland. 


Tue London Times reports that what was 
ribed as an attempt on the part of the edu- 
committee to defeat by regulation a reso- 
of the Manchester City Council that 
teachers on marriage should not be re- 


; 


to resign was recently defeated by the 
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carrying of an amendment moved by the vice- 
chairman of the education committee. It was 
only after long debate that the resolution was 
carried at the last meeting of the council, that 
women on marriage should be allowed to remain 
in the service. The committee then put for- 
ward a resolution for approval that a teacher 
should withdraw from school five months before 
confinement and not return for twelve months 
after confinement, the salary paid to be in ac- 
cordance with the committee’s regulations gov- 
erning absence for personal sickness. Coun- 
cillor Wright Robinson, vice-chairman of the 
education committee, moved the amendment to 
this resolution that a period of three months 
before and three months afterwards should be 
substituted for the period of five months before 
and twelve months after confinement. He said 
the education committee were trying to defeat 
by regulation the object of the resolution which 
had been passed by the council, that married 
women teachers should be allowed to remain in 
the service of the committee. If the council 
passed this resolution they would be imposing a 
most vexatious condition which would do a 
great deal to discourage married women in the 
service from having children. It was, in fact, 
going to encourage birth control, which many 
members of the council had so far regarded with 
horror. The amendment was carried by 47 to 


26. 





SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE TWO CALIFORNIAS GET 
TOGETHER 


From San Diego an hour’s drive takes one 
into Tia Juana. To most people Tia Juana 
means dog races, the lure of the game, the 
opulence of the new Agua Caliente Hotel. But 
to President Hardy, of the southernmost State 
Teachers College of American California, and 
to Dr. Willis E. Johnson, director of its summer 
session, Tia Juana meant also “Exhibit A” of 
the striking educational program which Mexican 
California has been developing these last few 
years. It looked as if the two now sundered 
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portions of the old Spanish entity might well 
meet together in some sort of project of redis- 
covery. 

This summer, therefore, in cooperation with 
the Direeceién General de Educacion Publica of 
the northern district of Mexican California, 
State College enrolled among its summer stu- 
dents thirty profesores from across the border. 
The Mexican-American Committee, organized to 
look after their reception, comfort and enter- 
tainment in this now alien land that used to be 
their fathers’ took them quickly and painlessly 
through all the preliminaries that kept the other 
nine hundred students in line during long and 
weary hours, and ahead of any other group they 
were settled down to their summer’s work. 

The Direecién-General had expressed a wish 
that their major activity should consist in the 
study and observation of the best the college 
had to offer in modern education, and Sefora 
Contreras had expended a good deal of time 
La Sefiora 
Maria Contreras was a “mexicana” who had 
had the good fortune to divide her childhood 
and youth so equally between the United States 
and Mexico that she had both languages at the 
tip of her tongue. Moreover, she had taught on 
both sides of the border and was an honor 
graduate of State College. Undoubtedly, there- 
fore, her compatriots got a great deal from 
their classroom activities under her leadership. 
But their interest for the other students of the 
summer session, and for the townspeople in 
touch with the college, lay not so much in what 
they got as in what they had to give. 

They left an ineradicable impression in San 
Not only on the campus, but at all the 


and thought in meeting its wishes. 


Diego. 
many affairs given in their honor, their charm of 
personality, their grace of manner and their 
varied accomplishments excited the most admir- 
ing comments. With the writer’s own class, the 
class in “Mexican Backgrounds,” they felt, nat- 
urally, allied in a very special manner. They 
sang and played and recited for us and, through 
Sefiora Contreras and their official interpreter, 
gave us several conferencias on the newest as- 
pects of art, music and poetry in Mexico. Some 
of them were comparatively recent arrivals in 
Lower California and could give some delightful 
quarter hours on their earlier experiences in 
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more remote and primitive parts of “la repyb. 
lica.” A number of them already spoke Englis) 
more or less fluently, and met regularly to ex. 
change conversation with members of the “Back. 
grounds” class who had made some start jp 
Spanish. As usually happens, they exchanged 
more ideas, information and impressions thay 
it seemed possible that frail linguistic bridg 
could bear, and it came as no surprise to hear 
that the most valuable part of the course op 
Mexico had come through that delightful, diff. 
cult, direct intercourse with “los mexicanos.” 

” was the other half of 
the project in rediscovery. The public sehook 
of California enroll a high proportion of Mex 
ican children who, it is widely felt, are not 


“Mexican Backgrounds 


fitting into the system as well as might be 
desired. Perhaps, thought the administration 
of State College, the schools are not offering 
quite the conditions into which they ean fit. A 
little more knowledge, it might be, of the land 
from which they come, some understanding of 
the long past that has produced them, a glimp», 
here and there, of the home and village as it ha: 
developed beyond the Rio Grande, a few folk 
tales and songs—these things might open the 
way to modifications of attitude and technique 
that would make for effective adjustments. In 
the faith that such insight would help, som 
ninety men and women enrolled in the nev 
class. They came from all over the Southwest 
principals, teachers and social workers, man) 
of them with experience which proved a rea 
contribution to the materia of such a course 

It was a pity that so few of them could read 
Spanish. For a vivid, authentie picture of lif 
south of the border there is nothing in print te 
equal that published in Mexico itself and «i 
signed primarily for home consumption. Recent 
monographs of the Ministry of Edueation and 
the Federal Department of Health, curren! 
copies of El Universal and Excelsior, stray num 
bers of this or that Revista, a novel of Alta 
mirano or Federico Gamboa, the manifesto 0! 
some group of workers or peasants, a slender 
sheaf of poems, the simple primer on agricu! 
ture that the “indio” is spelling out in that 
incredible night school in the world-lost Sierra— 
these are the things that students of “Mexican 
Backgrounds” should read. 
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But even in English there is a good deal of 
rial emanating from Mexico and represen- 
Mexicans. Most invaluable of all, per- 
is the “Population of the Valley of 
‘ihuean.” an abridged translation of Manuel 
Gamio’s celebrated study of civilization, past 
and present, round the region of the “City of 
the Gods.’ There is also a translation of 
Alberto Pani’s widely-known “Hygiene en 
Folkways, a bi-monthly review in 


mate 


tative 


, and English, comes from Mexico City 

: ballads, art, peasant industries, customs, 

t survivals in religion and lore. The files 

: Living Age furnish stories, articles, edi- 

_ speeches translated from Mexican peri- 

_or delivered by the nation’s accredited 

men abroad. And a goodly collection of 

bearing the signatures of Mexican 

n, artists and educators can be gleaned 

ther leading American magazines. In- 

ich sources provided more material than, 

their enthusiasm, the students could 

the brief six weeks of the summer 

ind they packed up their bibliographies 

robably quite fallacious hopes of continu- 
eir reading this winter. 

lown in San Diego conserves many pic- 

esque relies of its Mexican days. Ramona’s 

riage Place still bears something of the im- 


’ on one of those 


of the “Great House’ 
land holdings round which the revolu- 
red. Across the road stands the “Casa 
chado,” still, after its century and a quar- 
r of hospitality, offering its Spanish food and 
torie memories. There the class held its 
ell dinner, with Sefior Antonio Villalobos, 
ral judge at Tia Juana, as the speaker of 
e evening. 

lhe State Cellege of San Diego believes that 
‘ingularly favorably located for the foster- 
ing of these eultural relations between western 
Mexico and our own Southwest. And this sum- 
mers experience has demonstrated that such a 
project makes a very strong appeal on both 
sides of the line. There is no question as to 
Whether it shall be continued and developed 
irther. The only question is along just what 
‘ine, of the many possible ones, next summer’s 

work shall move. 

HELEN BowyYer 


Derrorr, MICHIGAN 
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HONORS WORK IN A SMALL MIDDLE- 
WESTERN COLLEGE 

At the present time some plan of honors 
work has been adopted by a considerable num- 
ber of American colleges and universities. It 
may be said that this type of work has passed 
at least the early experimental stage. The in- 
troduction of honors courses has been confined 
largely to the eastern section of this country 
and in a majority of cases to the larger institu- 
tions. In a special sense, the greatest need of 
work of this type is found at the small college. 
One desirable result of honors work is a stimu- 
lus to the intellectual life of the institution. In 
the university and larger institutions the pres- 
ence of graduate and professional schools and 
scholars engaged in investigation will react, at 
least unconsciously, on the undergraduate body 
in emphasizing the importance of the intellec- 
tual life. 

In the small college a small number of elec- 
tives is usually offered in the upper division. 
In the latter part of his course the serious 
student, who desires to concentrate, finds it 
impossible. In order to secure the necessary 
hours or credits, he must elect courses in which 
he has no particular interest. The smal! col- 
lege is exposed also to the danger of isolation. 
Due to circumstances, the members of the 
teaching staff may not make the contacts, that 
are so desirable and necessary, with other in- 
stitutions and with teachers and investigators 
in their field. The introduction of honors work 
will normally raise the level of interest in the 
intellectual work of the college and through 
the use of outside examiners will help to es- 
tablish helpful and stimulating contacts with 
other institutions. There is every reason to 
believe that a small college of the first rank 
will increase the effectiveness of its educational 
program through the introduction of honors 
work. 

In the spring of 1927, Park College adopted 
a plan of honors work for gifted students. Its 
adoption was due to a growing conviction on the 
part of the administrative officers and teachers 
of the college that the college, through its rou- 
tine channels, did not offer sufficient encourage- 
ment and assistance to students in the upper 
division of the college. Park College is a lib- 
eral arts college with an approximate enrolment 
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of five hundred. The college makes use of a 


selective admission plan, admitting, usually, 
students from only the upper quarter of their 
high-school classes, as well as the use of other 
methods that will insure the best quality on the 


The 


service of this institution is not confined to a 


part Of the applicants for admission. 


local constituency, since more than 50 per cent. 
of its students come from outside the state in 
which the institution is located. The plan of 
admission enables the college to select a talented, 
ambitious group of students to whom it is under 
obligation to make the greatest possible intel- 
lectual contribution. 

For the first year (1927-28) honors work 
of the 
Ten per cent. of the membership of this class 


was limited to members senior class. 


was approved by the faculty committee for this 
type of work. The following departments were 


represented: Biology, chemistry, education, 
English, French, physies, Spanish, sociology. 
The students approved were released from the 
routine requirements of the college, tests, class 
attendance and examinations, and were as- 
signed to the departments concerned for an in- 
dividual program. In order to secure unity of 
procedure and a discussion of common problems 
a meeting of all students and teachers supervis- 
ing honors work was held once every month. 
At this meeting two or three papers were pre- 
sented by honors students, followed by a general 
discussion. At each one of these meetings held 


during the year, some visitor was _ present, 


usually from one of the neighboring universi- 
ties, who participated in the discussion or 
delivered an informal address on some topic 
of interest to the group. These meetings were 
held at the homes of the members of the fac- 
ulty. They 


together in a way that was both delightful and 


brought teachers and_ students 


stimulating. 
At the end of the year a comprehensive ex- 


amination was given these students. The oral 
examinations were conducted by outside examin- 
ers, with one exception, from the two universi- 
This 


aroused a good deal of 


ties, Kansas and Missouri. type of 


examination interest. 
Members of the teaching staff and students ap- 
proved for honors work the following year were 


invited to be present, others by special invita- 
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tion. One of the outside examiners made thp 
following comment on the interest shown by the 
student body. “I was also favorably impressed 
by the interest shown by the students who gt. 
tended the examination. The attitude shown }y 
the students, I believe, is an excellent sign of 
the success of the plan you have adopted.” 
What has been the result of this special type 
of work adopted by the college as a part of its 
program? It has definitely stimulated the in. 
terest in the intellectual work of the college on 
the part of the student body as well as th 
faculty. Through the use of outside examiners 
it has helped to establish helpful relations with 
these two universities and will make the work 
of the better known to them. Thy 
serious student with intellectual tastes will look 


college 


forward to this type of work as a great oppor 
tunity, and as a very important part o 
work of the college. 

ParK COLLEGE, W. F. Sanpers 
PARKVILLE, MISSOURI 


DISCUSSION 


DOES IT PAY TO CHANGE INITIAL 
DECISIONS IN A TRUE-FALSE 
‘ TEST? 

As a means of answering the above questx 
the following procedure was employed in 4 
true-false examination consisting of fifty-five 
The 


quizzes were changed to include the followmg 


statements. usual directions for such 
statement, “Indicate your answer by placing 4 
plus or a minus sign to the right of the num- 
ber that stands in front of each statement. Ii, 
after marking a given statement, you wish 

Indicat 
your change of opinion merely by placing | 
mark to the left of the 
of the statement.” It 


that, as here employed, the term “initial 


reverse your decision, do not erase. 
second number that 
tands in front 
dent 
decision” posits the initial mark attached to 4 
true-false statement. It is of course probable 
that some students may change their minds on 
or more times prior to making any mark at 4 

However, it did not seem feasible to attemp' 
to investigate that particular phenomenon 


, . ‘ned 
The purpose of the experiment was explaine 


briefly to the members of the class and assur- 
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1ade the ance was given that only final decisions would changed their minds unsuccessfully fell into the 
n by the he considered in seoring the examination papers. lower half of the class by reason of their un- 
h pressed | he students were instructed to mark each success. In other words, it might be assumed 
Who at- tatement, and the papers were scored by cred- that in the present discussion the term “su- 
hown bj + the number of correct responses. perior student” is applied ipso facto to those 
sign of of the resultant data revealed the fol- students who were competent at reversing initial 
ad.” facts: Of the 50 students who took the judgments, and that the term “inferior student” 
lal type ation, 39 changed at least one initial is applied similarly to students who were in- 
rt of its Of the latter, 10 reversed one answer, competent at reversing decisions. 


the in- 
llege on 
as the 
aminers 
ms With 
le Work 
n. The 
ill look 


Oppor 


lestion, 
1 in a 
fty-five 

such 


lowing 


is @V 

‘initial 
d to a 
obable 


ds one 


answers, 9 three answers, 3 four an- 
nd one each changed seven, nine, and 
vers. Of the 39 students who made one 


re changes, 20 improved their scores, 14 


| their scores, and 5 failed to effect any 
their scores. It is thus seen that 
ately one half of the students who 
itial marks failed to profit thereby. 
step was that of isolating the stu- 

) profited. An attempt was then made 
er whether such students might pos- 
characteristics which might account for 


; found in general that the students who 


few changes profited most frequently and 
those who made the largest number of al- 


s tended more commonly to lower their 
For example, of the ten students who 


ed one answer each, eight improved their 


class standings. But the student who 


red ten of his answers changed seven cor- 


nswers to ineorrect ones. 


noted that the superior students 
) improve their scores and that the in- 
students tended to lower their scores 


they changed initial marks. Thus, of the 


lents who increased their scores, 15 were 


the median of the class. Of the 14 stu- 


ho lowered their scores only 5 were 
the elass median. This fact may be 

terms of class marks as follows: Of 
students who changed one or more 
marks, and who received a grade of B 
e, 13 improved their grades by reversing 


On the other hand, no student who 
] 


da grade of D or less was able to im- 


s score, 


ght be supposed that the students who 


re successful in altering their initial decisions 


In order to investigate this possibility, the 
quiz results were retabulated on the basis of 
the students’ first decisions. The students’ ac- 
tual grades were then compared with the grades 
that would have been received had no decisions 
been reversed. Compazrison of the two sets of 
grades revealed that most of the students fell 
either above or below the median in both dis- 
tributions. In only two or three instances did 
a student fall above the median in one distribu- 
tion and below in the other. It is thus clear 
that the superior students manifested their su- 
perior ability when they first marked the true- 
false statements, and that the inferior students 
displayed their incompetency when they ex- 
pressed their initial decisions. 

It is of course true that generalizations based 
upon a single experiment are of questionable 
validity. In this connection it is of interest to 
know that the findings herein presented are sub- 
stantiated by the unpublished findings of Pro- 
fessor Jas. P. Porter, of Ohio University. 
Professor Porter studied the true-false re- 
sponses of 120 college students, employing a 
technique not unlike that of the present writer. 
Porter’s findings are in accord with those pre- 
sented in the preceding paragraphs. At the 
time of initiating the present experiment, the 
writer did not know that Professor Porter had 
made a study of this problem. It is doubtless 
significant that two independent investigations 
should have yielded quite similar results. 

It is interesting to speculate in reference to 
these findings. It seems plausible that students 
who know what they are about when they first 
answer a series of true-false statements also 
know what they are doing when they attempt 


to improve upon their initial decisions. Such 
students find it necessary therefore to make 


were thereby enabled to rise above the median relatively few changes and such changes as are 
the class and, conversely, that those who made are usually made intelligently. Con- 
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versely, the students who reveal a lack of abil- 
ity in their initial decisions also display their 
incompetence when they attempt to revise these 
decisions. The incompetent students are there- 
fore likely to make changes for the worse as 
frequently as they make changes for the better. 

The question of whether or not it pays to 
change initial decisions in taking a true-false 
test thus appears to require the same answer 
that the more general question requires, namely, 
Does it ever pay to change one’s mind? The 
answer may be simply stated: The competent 
thinker also shows his good judgment when he 
occasionally changes his mind. 

Harvey C. LEHMAN 
OHIO UNIVERSITY 


JOURNALISM COURSES 
WHEN the first school of journalism was es- 
tablished at the University of Missouri by 
Walter Williams, its present dean, in 1908, it 
was greeted with good-natured amusement by 
the 
papers 


To-day some of the news- 
about 


newspapers. 
that 
teaching journalism in a university are edited 


ran humorous editorials 
by graduates of that same school. 

I was on a newspaper at the time and knew 
the teaching staff of the first school. Walter 
Williams, its founder, a former president of 
the National Editorial Association, is stil! dean 
there. His first staff included Silas Bent (au- 
thor of “Ballyhoo”) and Charles G. Ross, now 
the Washington correspondent of the Post-Dis- 
patch, Joseph Pulitzer’s St. Louis newspaper, 
and author of the first text on news writing. 

In the pioneering stage there was uncertainty 
as to what the include. 
Courses in the news, the editorial, reporting and 


curriculum should 
in principles of journalism were among the 
earliest offered. General courses were given. 
Some schools and departments paid virtually no 
attention to the problems of production or man- 
agement. Others were frankly training report- 
ers and little else. 

“What can you teach them?” A managing 
editor who asked the question was firmly con- 
vineed that all the essentials were to be learned 
nowhere but in the newspaper office. 

To-day the tendency, the country over, is 
toward specialized courses that deal with some 
limited field so that, taking into account the re- 
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quired subjects, the student may fit himself {o, 
a particular phase of the work. 

One of the first schools to offer specialize 
courses was the one at the University of Wag). 
ington. 

Such courses as advertising typography, pub. 
licity, trade journalism, law of the press and 
specialized reporting may be cited as examples 
of specific courses which cover a more limited 
field. 


course covering part of the mechanics of pro- 


Elements of publishing is a specialized 


duction. 

The criticism, so general a few years ag 
that schools of journalism were training grad. 
uates who could write but who couldn't do any. 
has been pretty well answered 


thing else, 


News writing, copy reading, feature w: 
editorial writing and short story writing cover 
the technique of the writing side with plenty o! 
practice in various kinds of copy productior 
The business and administrative side of journa 
ism is also given attention in the modern 
riculum. At this university the courses cover 
business office where costs and accountin 
applied to the publishing field are dealt ' 
newspaper administration where the student 
given a broad view of the managerial problems 
as a whole but with more emphasis on the edi- 
torial side, trade journals wherein the mechan- 
ics of small publication work and writing for 
the specialized press are given attention, com- 
parative journalism which covers the various 
phases of makeup, policy and presentation 
the newspaper field and the courses in advertis 
ing where the theory of display advertising 
and copy production from the standpoint o! 
service to the advertiser and the selling of spac 
is emphasized. 

On the broader professional and ethical side 
of the field of journalism there are severa 
courses. Journalism as a profession is a cours 
required of all beginners in the department ™ 
which the various subdivisions are pointed out 
and a survey given with the idea of aiding 4 
student in selecting his objectives in the schoo! 
Community newspaper is another general cours¢ 
which touches on topics that later become the 
basis of specialized courses. In the history ° 
American journalism, editorial writing, news 
writing and newspaper administration courses 
the student gets a view of the standards 0! 
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practice, the problems of policy and the ethics 
of his profession. The course in law of the 
press is a required subject which deals with 
Vaan in connection with libel, advertising, 
tractual relationships with advertisers and 
eribers and the limitation upon the right 
criticise and comment which the law lays 
lown. A course in eurrent events deals with 
the news with a view to its possibilities for 
torial comment upon its social, economic and 


political significance. 
Rosert W. Jones 
I'NIveRsSITY OF WASHINGTON 


QUOTATIONS 
SAVING MONEY IN THE SCHOOLS 


ithers and mothers of school children 

ve their chance to say how they think 
Boston's schools could save money. The special 
mmittee, which is investigating this 

has addressed an appeal to all citi- 
equesting their cooperation. In particu- 
committee asks parents to submit “spe- 
rrestions for reducing the costs of public 
without impairing the effectiveness of 


appeal should draw forth a wide- 
ponse, nothing could be more wel- 

(n all sides one hears it remarked now- 

it “too much money is being spent for 
Quite general agreement, concerning 

of retrenchment, seems to exist among 

» have observed the mounting volume 

pal expenditures since the war and 
what a heavy burden has been created 
creasing weight of taxes levied to meet 
penditures. Now, if an equally general 
ent, concerning the means by which econ- 
be accomplished in the school system, 

ome to be expressed by the parents for 

« clildren the money is spent, the problem 
it onee be far advanced toward solution. 
Frankly, we shall be much surprised, how- 


‘ver, if any such aceord of opinion develops. 


there is one generalized reply which may very 


well he expeeted from parents, namely, the ad- 
vice, “Cut down the frills.” But when it comes 


»n Y 


precise statement on the matter, it seems to 
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be very difficult to discover just what constitutes 
a “frill” upon the fabric of modern education— 
what is the main garment. An element in the 
curriculum which one parent considers needless, 
another may declare is among the most valu- 
able and helpful advantages which the public 
schools now offer. In principle, we believe, 
mothers and fathers will be extremely reluctant 
to declare that less money should be spent 
through the schools for the welfare of their off- 
spring.—The Boston Evening Transcript. 


POOR ECONOMY 


Ir has been pointed out repeatedly in the last 
few years that while enrolment in the lower 
school grades is falling—or, at best, standing 
still—the high schools are continuing to add 
large numbers to their registers. This is true 
not only of the day high schools but of the 
evening sessions as well. A count made by the 
Evening High and Trade School Teachers Asso- 
ciation shows that the evening division of the 
secondary schools this fall has registered 5,260 
more students than it did a year ago, while the 
names of 2,170 have been placed on a waiting 
list. 

This, then, would be a poor time in which 
to enforce economies in the evening schools. 
Budget Director Kohler plans a cut of $70,000 
from the $1,305,000 requested by the Board of 
Edueation for the evening high-school program 
in next year’s appropriations. The reduction 
would still leave an increase of approximately 
$70,000 over the 1928 allowance, but the eve- 
ning school teachers assert that this would be 
insufficient. The proposed cut, according to a 
memorandum sent to Mr. Kohler by the evening 
school staff, would lead to the discharge of 3,000 
young men and women from the rolls, while 
6,800 others would be forced to curtail their 
schedules of class assignments. 

It would be poor economy to eliminate the 
$70,000. 
enough to attend school after a day’s work are 
usually of the kind most likely to benefit from 
instruction. In the continuation schools New 
York spends too much in an effort to foree edu- 
eation down the throats of unwilling adoles- 
cents to deny with consistency a place in the 
evening schools to anybody really willing to 
study.—The New York Sun. 


Young men and women ambitious 
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REPORTS 


THE CURRICULUM OF COLUMBIA 
COLLEGE 

THe curriculum of Columbia College has been 
reshaped to exclude the old theory that the col- 
lege course should be wholly adapted to the 
scholarly type of student mind, according to the 
annual report of Dean Herbert E. Hawkes, 
made public by President Nicholas Murray 
Butler. 

After a vear of study, the College Committee 
on Instruction proposed eleven amendments to 
the curriculum, which have been adopted by the 
faculty. The amendments recognize that the 
student body consists of separate groups with 


special needs, and not of a single group with 


kindred capacity and purpose. 

In effect, they discard as fallacious the doe- 
trine that in practice the college course should 
regard all college students as potential scholars, 
and that the degree should be conferred upon 
the basis of a comprehensive examination which 
in fact goes no farther than to test the student’s 
ability to carry on a scholar’s work. Under the 
new régime at Columbia all are not scholars 
in the making. Dean Hawkes writes: 


The new curriculum recognizes the fact that 
there are three types of students each one of 
which is worthy and on each one of which the 
degree of the college will gladly be conferred upon 
the completion of the requirements for the degree. 

In the first place there is the student who is 
looking forward to a professional school and who 
is pointing his entire college work toward a broad 
and comprehensive preparation for a life of pro- 
fessional usefulness. 

Closely related to this type is the student who 
by temperament and ambition is a scholar, and for 
whom the most effective college course is the one 
which gives him the opportunity to go far toward 
the bottom of some field of scholarly interest. 

There is also the man whose best intellectual 
development is not obtained through research work 
or even through ‘‘search’’ work of the mind en- 
couraged by seminars and intensive attention to 
the cultivation of a narrow field. 

In the opinion of the committee on instruction 
any assumption that the students to whom we wish 
to give our degree are all embryo scholars who 
should be tested by a comprehensive examination, 
on a narrow field of scholarship, is unwarranted. 

A plan for Columbia College based on this as 
sumption would surely result in a gradual soften 


ing of the final examination, rendering it of slight 
educational significance to the alleged Specialis 
and lowering the standard of accomplishment fy 
the genuine scholars. 

The administrative advice which has 
adopted automatically to take care of these ya, 
ous types of students consists in the requiremeny 
for the degree of sixty so-called maturity credits 

The solution of the problem of the first two , 
legiate years hinges upon the organization of ; 
program permitting the student to make a wii 
survey of various fields of intellectual interests, ) 
order that he may determine the directions wi 
he should finally take. 

To this end it is necessary that these years 
should offer material in various fields which 
simultaneously provide a sound and broad 
for future scholarly work in any field which ¢ 
student may select, and a sufficient survey 
orientation in these various fields for the 
vidual who does not intend to pursue the 
further. 

The analysis of this two-fold aim so far 9 it 
had to do with the historical and social scie 
has led to a surprising and remarkable result 

In the first place the departments of econon 
government, history, philosophy, psychology 
sociology in Columbia College have reached sue! 
degree of mutual understanding that they ar 
to envisage their problem not in terms of t! 
vested interests of the several departments 
in terms of education of young men. 

In fact, members of the staff of the college 
these departments are pooling their interests t 
such an extent that one scarcely realizes that t 
are representing this or that department 
merely observes that they are representing t 
terests of a broad and useful education. 

After prolonged conference it turned out that 
this section of our staff felt that by an extens 
of the required course in contemporary civilizat 
through the freshman and the sophomore year 
they could simultaneously serve both the inter 
ests of the prospective scholar who would spe 
ize in some one of these departments, and also th 
general student whose intellectual interests | 
other fields. 

No other course in any of these departments 
will be offered to freshmen or sophomores. 
courses offered by these departments in the 
upper years will be built upon Contemporary 
Civilization ‘‘A’’ and ‘‘B,’’ and in these ad 
vanced courses a student will have the opportuni!) 
to carry his specialized work to any extent that 
his talents and desires permit. 

A similar situation faced the scientific 


lor 
at 


ments, and they are meeting it in a slight!) 
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manner, probably more appropriate to the 
matter involved. This entails the organi- 
of a number of courses in science aimed at 
n who does not propose to go into medicine 


gineering, or to become a zoologist or a 


t. but who wishes to know what these sub- 


ire about and what place they occupy in the 


if the world of to day. 
with these general courses which will 
to freshmen and to sophomores, the more 
ind thorough scientific courses in each 
lepartments will be offered as at present. 
rd grand division of departments, com- 
nguages—both ancient and modern— 
{ music, little change was made in the 
ts for the degree. 
issions held at the staff meetings indi- 
t the level of accomplishment attained 
ts who have passed successfully three or 
s of a modern language is not too high 
eds of those who would use that lan- 
It is also 
that this amount of language study is 


their other academic ’ work. 


order to afford a student an intro- 
the literature and life of foreign civili- 


i College will probably be a much better 
t has been. This, however, does not 
le story. We want the college not 
one which commands the respect of 
ind staff, but we want it to inspire 
tion 
s not love quality: an individual or an 
that is merely good does not necessarily 
warmth and the spiritual qualities that 
to love it. This can only be accom- 
ugh the medium of personality and 
rial evidence of a sympathetic and 
ttitude. 
t problem before Columbia College in 
immediately before us is to supplement 
ence, by the efforts of all who have re 
ty for the physical comfort of student 
r in dormitories, offices, classroom, fra 
use and athletic field. 
re the media through which loyalty and 
in be stimulated more than through the 
rk of the recitation room or the lecture 
is not merely a matter of money, al- 


ney is necessary in order to provide and 
n the right atmosphere in the institution. 
mes back to an appreciation on the part of 

itors, teachers and alumni that the col 
lence is a period of training for young 
» have not only minds but also bodies and 


ive to every kind of fine influence. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


ANOTHER ATTEMPT TO TEACH HOW 
TO STUDY 


NEGATIVE as it sounds, avoiding wrong re- 
sponses is an essential part of learning. Herein 
lies the value of the attempt reported in this 
article, to improve the study habits of a group 
of college freshmen failing in one or more sub- 
jects. Suggestions as to “what not to do” and 
what to try in a similar situation are the main 
positive results of the experiment. “Experi- 
ment” is, perhaps, a misleading word because 
it implies a precision and careful control of 


experimental factors which were not attained in 


this situation. The problem was one of the diffi- 
eult and practical kind that educators must 
necessarily deal with in one way or another, as 
scientifically as they can under the circum- 
stances. 

The situation was a common one—a number 
of freshmen near the end of the year were 
failing in one or more of their subjects. The 
administration decided to require these students 
to drop the subjects in which failure seemed 
certain, and to substitute a “how to study” 
course lasting two periods each week for six 
weeks. The purpose of this course was to help 
the students to complete their remaining sub- 
jects with a higher level of achievement. Cer- 
tain difficulties in this procedure immediately 
became evident. Some of the students resented 
having to drop one of their subjects. They 
felt deprived of a motive for putting forth 
increased effort. Other students objected to the 
“how to study” class because it came at a time 
that interfered with their other plans. Since no 
official credit was given for the “how to study” 
class, many of the students whose college work 
was largely motivated by marks felt the lack of 
this extrinsic drive. 

From the standpoint of the instructor, the 
course had a two-fold purpose: (1) to deter- 
mine what should be the content of a “how to 
study” course in such a situation, and (2) on 
the basis of the difficulties encountered to make 
recommendations for methods of reducing fresh 
man mortality the following year. 
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Two difficulties loom large in determining the 
content of a “how to study” course. One is 
the skepticism on the part of some educators 
concerning the possibility of teaching any one 
how to study; and the other is lack of knowledge 
as to what constitutes effective study habits for 
a given individual. Dewey says that “pupils 
must be encouraged to utilize their own peculi- 
arities of response to subject matter.” Does 
this not mean that every student has a method 
all his own, that there is no “one best way” of 
studying, and that teaching how to study con- 
sists in helping each individual discover his own 
best way of studying? Although too much 
guidance in study may be dangerous, neverthe- 
less the student may be aided in discovering the 
methods best for him, or, in other words, in 
reconstructing his study experiences by review- 
ing the techniques used by good students. Those 
methods shown by controlled experiments to be 
effective and those sanctioned by present-day 
psychology of learning, may also be suggestive 
to him. 

Investigations of the study methods used by 
successful students have been well summarized 
by Woodring and Flemming.' Although there 
are few decided differences between the methods 
of successful and unsuccessful students, certain 
methods appear to be used more frequently by 
The presentation of these 
“how to 


the good students. 
methods to students in a course in 
study” might eliminate some trial and error. 
Certain controlled experiments have indicated 
the superiority of one method over another 
under the specifie conditions of the experiment. 
Germane,’? for example, found the methods of 
summarizing and of reading to answer definite 
questions superior to merely reading and re- 
reading the material. 

Butterweck® found specifie practice exercises 
more helpful to dull than to bright pupils, while 
a diseussion of study methods proved more help- 
ful to bright than to dull pupils. 

1 Woodring, Maxie N., Flemming and Cecile 
White, ‘‘A Survey of Investigations on Study,’’ 
Teachers College Record, pp. 527-549, March, 1928. 

2C. E. Germane, ‘‘ Value of Controlled Mental 
Summary as a Method of Studying.’’ ScHoon 
AND Society, pp. 591-593, December 11, 1920. 

3 Joseph Butterweck, ‘‘The Problem of Teaching 
High School Pupils how to Study.’’ 
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Semi-controlled experiments have demo. 
strated the value for college students of cours 
in “how to study.” Crawford* reports half » 
many students on probation, twice as mapy 
improving in their grades, and only one fifth x 
many continually failing among members of th 
class in methods of study as among the othe 
students in the university. Book® also repory 
successful results from a similar class at thy 
University of Indiana. The administration fe 
that there was sufficient evidence to justify the 
existence of a class in methods of study, anj 
accordingly made plans on the basis of thy 
evidence. 

Preliminary Test. The first step was to giv 
a preliminary test in order to discover the sty 
dents’ knowledge of commonly approved study 
habits. The following test was given to twenty 
nine students who were reported as failing » 
one or more subjects. Opposite the responses 
in each exercise is the number of students mark 
ing it as (a) the answer they think best, (b) th 
method they usually use. 


Test or KNOWLEDGE or Stupy Hansirs 
Put a check before the 


answer you think is best. (b) Put a cross befor 


Directions: (a) 


the method you usually use. 
Number 
answerilg 
In reading assigned material in his 
tory, the best method is 
to read the entire assignment 
once 
to attempt to absorb bodily the 
whole subject 
to try to remember every detail 
in the lesson 
to read it rapidly as a whole 
and then go over it to pick out 
important details 


2. In general, the best time to read new 
assigned material is 
the same time each day for each 


oo 


subject 22 


4C. C. Crawford, ‘‘Some Results of Teaching 
College Students how to Study.’’ Scmoor 4” 
Society, pp. 471-472, April 10, 1926. 

5 W. F. Book, ‘‘ Results Obtained in 
‘How to Study’ Course Given to College Students.” 
ScHooL AND Society, pp. 529-534, October = 
1927. 
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any time you feel like it 

sometimes in the morning and 
sometimes in the evening 

just before the recitation period 
for that subject 


In general, the best place to study is 
at home where the family are 
sitting 
n a room with friends 
in a quiet room free from noise 


9 
oa. 


and other distractions 
on a train 

4, The best way to prepare for an 
examination is 

to reread all the material cov- 
ered 
begin to study hard the night 
before examination 
study lecture and reading 
notes thoroughly 

the refer- 


reread some of 


ences 


In studying a lesson in psychology, 
1 good plan is 
memorize the facets one by 
one 
to keep each lesson separate in 
mind from the others 
copy the notes taken in class 
each day 
connect the important points 
with something in your ex- 
perience 
6. A good method of studying the ma- 
terial of an assignment, is 
to raise questions that may pos- 
sibly be asked on the assign- 
ment 
to reread the assignment until 
every detail is mastered 
to read every word of the as- 
signment very slowly the first 
time 
to make a digest of the assign- 
ment 


7. In learning the important facts in 
a chemistry lesson, the best 
plan is 

at one sitting, to study the facts 
until you can repeat them 


from memory 


1 


to 


18 


19 


11 


10 


12 


to 


to to 


15 


uo 


to 


13 


13 


14 
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ummt0@ study them a half hour each 
day and review at increas- 
ingly long intervals 
to study them ten minutes every 
day ' 
to learn as much as possible 
in an hour and ‘‘eall it 
finished ’’ 


8. In reading an assignment in your 
own book, a good plan is 
..to0 copy in your note-book the 

important points 

to make a detailed outline of 
each chapter 

to underscore the 
points and to make notes in 
the margin 

to read each paragraph care- 
fully once 


important 


9. To promote a permanent memory 
of a subject in a form useful 
for life 

keep a well-organized note-book 

review the entire subject just 
before examinations 

take part frequently in class dis- 
cussions and discussions with 
friends on the subject 

reread the facts until each can 
be repeated from memory 


10. The best way to learn a lesson is to 

memorize each paragraph just 
as it is in the text 

learn the material in the form 
in which you will most likely 
use it 

get a vague idea of the subject 
as a whole 

write a detailed outline of the 
lesson 
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20 4 
0 4 
0 5 

6 7 

10 7 

13 4 
o. x 

15 12 
3.69 
9 5 
2 38 
0 1 

19 16 
. 
9 «64 


Defects in this test may be readily detected. 
The situation in each exercise should be more 
specifically limited. The “best method” if there 
is one, is often a combination of several tech- 
niques; it depends more upon skilful use than 
upon mere general procedures, and varies with 


individual students and circumstances. 


It is 


interesting, however, to note the frank dis- 
crepancy between the methods students think 


are best and the ones they use. 
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2. Personal Data. The second step was to 
supplement the information secured from the 
test of study habits by additional facts obtained 
from a questionnaire filled out by students, by 
daily schedules of their activities, by a job- 
analysis of their present methods of study, by 
scores on intelligence and placement tests, by 
college marks and by an examination of their 
note-books. 

The questionnaire yielded information con- 
cerning family relationships, home conditions, 
finances, recreational interests, reasons for com- 
ing to college, the subjects carried by the stu- 
dent and his own diagnosis of his failure. The 
facts about the student’s family were useful in 
giving an idea of his educational and profes- 
sional background. In one case both parents 
of the student were born in Poland. The father 
had eight years of schooling; the mother, four. 
The father is a newsdealer, the oldest sister is a 
bookkeeper, and the younger brother is still in 
high school. In another case, both parents were 
born in Russia, and had a negligible amount of 
education. Three older brothers, however, are 
college graduates and one a high-school gradu- 
ate. They are all accountants. Very different 
in family background is the student whose 
parents belong to an old American family, and 
whose father is a judge. 

The questions asked concerning certain home 
conditions throw further light on the economic, 
social and educational background of the stu- 
dents. In one ease, the language usually 
spoken at home is Yiddish; the number of books 
in the home is estimated to be twenty, and these 
are written in Hebrew. The family has a vie- 
trola, but no radio, piano or auto. In contrast 
with this student is another whose family speak 
English, and who estimates that she has over 
500 books in her library. She also has a piano, 
radio, victrola and auto. 

The financial condition of the student is also 
indicated to some extent by a question on part- 
time employment. 

The recreational interests reported, such as 
attending the movies, theater, parties and 
dances, membership in clubs, and reading other 





than that required by college courses—give 
some idea of the activities which are competing 


with or reenforcing the college work. 


(Vou. XXVIII, No, 1 
The reason the student offers for coming ty) 
college gives some indication of his gener) 
attitude toward college. The student who come 
because of an intense desire and in spite oj 
opposition from his family requires a differey; 
approach from the student who comes becanyy 
his father insists upon it. 

The students’ own diagnoses of their failures 
are usually interesting rather than profound, 
The majority attribute their failure to spending 
insufficient time on their work; some, to dislike 
of the instructor; others, to lack of interest jy 
the subject, and a few, to poor study methods 
Many of the reasons do not indicate the under 
lying personality or environmental difficulties 
which are probably the real causes of lack of 
success. 

From the daily schedules quantitative infor 
mation concerning the total time spent in stud) 
the distribution of time among the different 
subjects, regularity of the study periods and 
health habits might be obtained, but was 1 
secured from this group. 

The attempt to obtain an analysis of the st 
dents’ study methods by asking them to not 
the processes through which they went in stud: 
ing different assigned material was unsuccessfu 
The failure to obtain a picture of the stud 
processes may have been due to a poor preset 
tation of the method of doing this, or to th 
difficulty inherent in such an introspective te 
nique. 

The students’ scores on the American Coune! 
of Edueation psychological test and on th 
Columbia Research Bureau placement tests wer 
a directly useful feature of the diagnost 
process. 

An examination of the students’ note-books 
proved enlightening. It indicated that muc! 
of the lecture time was being wasted, and that 
little effort was being made to see facts in thet 
logical relationships. 

3. Program for each class period. Since ' 
students’ note-books and comments indicate 
that drill was needed in focusing attention an 
thinking logically during class periods, fiftee! 
minutes of each hour of the “How to Study 
class was spent in presenting some phase 0 
study techniques, and in having students 1 
mediately outline this short lecture from 


¢ 


memory. This procedure was an attempt 
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two birds in one shot” by giving practice 

tudy technique and at the same time 

- principles of study which Book, 
(Good, Butterweck and others have found 
table to intelligent students. As no notes 
taken during the lecture, the outline was 
+ of concentration and memory as well as 
The seore on the outline 
reproduced 


vical thought. 
statements 
ided by the total number of statements in 
A correctly stated fact 
its logieal position was given one half 


complete outline, 
student’s seore was put on a 
ph. which aroused considerable interest. The 


tre ated were: 


(jut ining 

rhe daily schedule 

Mechanical aids to study 
eading for different purposes 

. 1 in reading 

ggestions for studying special subjects 
ewing for an examination 

8. Psychological principles of learning 


Motives for study 


t of the period was devoted to practice 
of study previously diseussed. For 
ifter the lecture on speed in reading, 
scored themselves on time and com- 
in reading part of one of the sub- 
While the 
the instructor 


red for the next day. 
were thus engaged, 

d to hold conferences with individuals. 

became evident, however, that this time 
be spent more profitably in supervising 
practice work than in holding individual 
ne period of the course was devoted to 


vering questions raised by the students. 


two periods were spent in giving the 


f knowledge of study habits. This was 


skeleton outline of some of the important 

nts covered in the course, to be filled in 

ie students. 

f ability to listen to a leeture. The same 
edure was used as in the daily practice, 
outlining the lecture from memory as 

soon as it was finished. 

f ability in reading to answer questions 


n the material read. A specially prepared 
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single paragraph was used, and also the Iowa 
Comprehension Test, Series D1. 

4. Test of ability to get a general idea of a para- 
graph. A specially prepared single para- 
graph was used. 

5. Test of ability to get the main points in their 
logical relationship. A _ specially prepared 

single paragraph was used and also the 

McClusky and Dolch, Study Outline Test, 


Series A, Form 1, Test 3. 


Summary of Difficulties Encountered: 


1. Antagonism and indifference on the part of 
some of the students resulted in their failure 
to do the assigned practice work each week, 
i.e., to check their schedule of work daily, to 
make improvements in their study environ- 
ment, to read for the purpose of increasing 
speed and comprehension, to begin reviewing 
two weeks early for the final examination, etc. 
It was from this outside practice that the 
greatest improvement in skill in study might 
be expected. 

2. Poor habits of college study had already become 
established during the college year. The 

‘*psychological moment’’ to secure interest 

and cooperation in reorganizing the daily 
schedule and study habits would seem to be 
the first days of the freshman year, when a 
certain amount of adjustment to college life 
is being made. 

3. Lack of time for individual conferences was a 
decided handicap. 

+. Lack of close cooperation between the instruc 
tor of the study class and the teachers of the 

to spell failure for 

Each 

give guidance and practice in specific meth 


various subjects is sure 
any study program. teacher should 
ods of studying his own subject and should 
criticize his teaching method from the stu- 
dents’ point of view. Teachers do not always 
demand the most desirable kind of knowledge. 
When the purpose of reviewing to see facts 
in their relationships was being discussed, one 
student said, ‘‘What good would it do to 
review in that way for a false-true test on 
unimportant isolated details?’’ Students 
may get in the habit of reading isolated 
unimportant details because these are the kind 
of facts that are asked for in class and in 
examinations. The kind of class discussions, 
assignments and examinations has a potent 
influence on the kind of studying the student 
does. The student studies to learn the kind 
of material the teacher holds him responsible 


for. If passing depends upon a well-organ- 











ized logical grasp of the subject, the student 
will look for relationship among facts. If 
passing depends upon knowing a flock of 
isolated, insignificant details the student will 
try to learn them. If passing depends on 
original questions and contributions the stu- 
dent will make an effort to note new ideas 
and suggestions that occur to him. If pass- 
ing depends on a reorganization of his pre- 
vious experience, the student will study with 
this purpose in mind. 


Recommendations. Out of the difficulties en- 
countered in this experimental class, the follow- 
ing recommendations for the next year were 
made : 

1. To have a regularly scheduled period each 
week for obtaining information about and skill 
in study techniques. This course should begin 
as soon as college opens and should be part of 
the program of every freshman. 

2. To give academic credit for the course in 
methods of study. 

The final mark might be a composite one 
based upon: 

a. knowledge of study technique and prin- 
ciples 

b. skill in study techniques 

¢. improvement in other subjects 

d. satisfactory completion of daily assign- 
ments in the “How to study” course. 

3. To carry out more thoroughly, under super- 
vision, in smaller groups of selected students all 
studying the same subject, various practice exer- 
cises using the subject that is to be prepared for 
the next day as practice material. 

4. To secure cooperation between the instrue- 
tors of the course in methods of study and the 
teachers of other subjects and encourage these 
teachers to give guidance and practice in specific 
methods of studying their special subjects and to 
criticize their teaching methods from the stu- 
dents’ point of view. There is need to reduce 
the gap between the ideal methods of gaining 
knowledge and the methods that are necessary 
in order to pass an examination which is petty 
and illogical. There is need for practice exer- 
cises in each subject. For example, informal 


practice material similar to the one page mimeo- 
graph tests used in this study class can be pre- 
pared. The material can be read directly from 
the text, the questions, skeleton outline, or choice 
of four general ideas mimeographed or written 
By these means students deficient 


on the board. 
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in certain reading abilities can be detected and 
given more intensive practice, interest wil] be 
aroused in improving skill in reading for differ. 
ent purposes, and at the same time the subject. 
matter of the daily lesson will be mastered. The 
kind of practice material that Butterweek 
found useful with the duller high-sehoo! pupils 
could doubtless be used successfully with college 
freshmen having special difficulties. This prac- 
tice must be directed by the teacher of each 
subject. 

5. To have more thorough and effective con 
ferences with individual students 
their study difficulties. The 
specially appointed tutors might be responsible 


concerning 
dean’s office or 
for these conferences which should inelude giy 
ing diagnostic tests of study difficulties, present 
ing to the student the facts concerning his study 
difficulty, getting his suggestions as to what he 
should do about it, helping him to make definite 
plans, and checking him systematically to se 
that these plans are being carried out. 

From the experience with this class, it appears 
that a successful program of teaching “how t 
study” demands for each specifie technique in 
each subject “motivation,” information, applica 
tion. Motives, or drives, in the form of a visib\ 
attainable goal, an emotion, a habit, or a physio 
logieal need are incomplete reactions for which 
“facilitating stimuli” must be furnished in order 
to bring them to a successful completion. In 
formation about study techniques is a “facilitat 
ing stimulus” that may prevent much trial and 
error in completing these reactions. Applica 
tion implies practice in the newly completed 
reaction, which in turn makes it habitual, we. 
more likely to occur next time opportunity 
presents itself. Since each student is moved by 
different drives and has his own “peculiarities 
of response” and unique environmental cond 
tions, teaching how to study should be largely 
work with individuals. As Symonds’ has 
pointed out, another of the most important gen 
eral factors in successful study is the assign 
ment made by each instructor. 
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6 Joseph Butterweck, ‘‘The Problem of Teaching 
High Schoo] Pupils how to Study.’’ 

7? Percival M. Symonds, ‘‘Study Habits of High 
School Pupils,’’ Teachers College Record, pp. 713- 
724, April, 1926. 
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